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the principal conductor of a magazine pub- 
General Department. lished by the students, called the “‘ Harvard 
1S Lyceum.” He left behind him at the col- 
lege a very brilliant reputation as a scholar 
EDWARD EVERETT. and eelien, which ian lingered there in 
The sudden close of a well spent life, the | tradition. For some time after leaving col- 
abrupt interruption of labors prompted by | lege he was employed there as a tutor, at 
the highest feelings of patriotism and philan- | the same time pursuing his studies in divin- 

thropy, the silencing of a golden tongue that | ity, the profession which he had selected. 
never clothed in eloquent periods the con- In 1812 he delivered a spirited poem be- 
ceptions of a great and cultivated mind for | fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society on Amer- 
any ignoble cause, the sudden death of Ev- | ican poets. In 1813 he was settled as pas- 
erett came on the country as a common woe. | tor over the Brattle street Church in Boston, 
Throughout the land, from the national | filling the place left vacant by the death of 
government to civic corporations, all pay | the lamented Buckminster. He immedi- 
honor to the departed great. ately won great admiration by the eloquence 
In the election which preceded the great | and power of his pulpit discourses. In 
civil war, Mr. Everett stood side by side | 1814 he published a work entitled “ De- 
with a Southern man as candidates for peace | fence of Christianity,” against the work of 
and union; when the civil war broke out | George Bethune English, entitled the 
his large heart embraced the whole country, | “Grounds of Christianity Examined, by 
and while pen and tongue were ever ready | comparing the New Testament with the 
in the support of the national cause, he | Old.” In the same year he was chosen by 
could never allow his exertions in present- | the corporation of Harvard College to fill 
ing the cause of right in clearest light to | the chair of Greek literature, a professor- 
divert him from the great duties of charity. | ship then recently created by the bounty of 
His last noble acts were his efforts to relieve | the late Samuel Eliot. With a view of 
the people of East Tennessee; his death it- | qualifying himself for the duties of this 
self, was a result of an eloquent plea for | post, he entered upon an extended course 
the suffering poor of long misguided Savan- | of European travel and study, leaving home 
nah. in the Spring of 1815, and returning in the 

Mr. Everett’s life has been thus sketched | Autumn of 1820. 

by George 8. Hillard in Appleton’s New After a brief stay in England, he pro- 
Encyclopedia : ceeded to the University of Gottingen, 
“Kidward Everett,an American statesman, | where he remained for two years. In the 
orator, and man of letters, was born in | Winter of 1817-18 he was at Paris. In 
Dorchester, Mass., April 11th, 1794. He | the Spring of 1818 he went over to Eng- 
entered Harvard College in 1807, at the | land, where he was kindly received by 
age of 13, and was graduated in course in | many of the leading men of the day, in- 
1811, with the highest honors, in a class | cluding Scott, Byron, Jeffrey, Campbell, 
containing more than an average amount of | Mackintosh, Romilly, and Davy. He spent 
ability. While an under graduate he was | 9 day or two under Seott’s hospitable roof 
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at Abbotsford. Returning to the continent, 
he passed the Winter in Italy, and thence 
made a journey into Greece, returning 
through Wallachia and Hungary to Vienna. 
During his residence in Europe, his range 
of study embraced the ancient classics, the 
modern languages, the history and princi- 
ples of the civil and public law as then 
professed in the German Universities, and 
a comprehensive examination of the exist- 
ing political systems of Europe. 

Upon his return home, he entered upon 
the duties of his professorship. He gave a 
new impulse to the study of classical litera- 
ture by a series of brilliant lectures upon 
Greek literature and ancient art, first deliv- 
ered to the students at Cambridge, and af- 
terward repeated before large audiences in 
Boston. At the same time he took the ed- 
itorship of the “ North American Review,” 
which he conducted till 1824.” “Mr. Ev- 
erett’s public life began in 1824, when he 
was nominated and elected to Congress by 
the constituency of the district in which he 
resided. His nomination was made with- 
out his being consulted, and was a sponta- 
neous movement on the part of the young 
men of his district, almost without distince- 
tion of party. He was himself, as might 
naturally be expected, a supporter of the 
administration of Mr. Adams, then just 
elected President. 

Mr. Everett served by successive réelec- 
tions, ten years in Congress; and during 
the whole period he was a member of the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, perhaps the 
most important one at that time in the 
House. In the 20th Congress, though 
generally acting in the minority, he was 
Chairman of that Committee, having been 
selected for that post by the Democratic 
Speaker, Mr. Stevenson, of Virginia. He 
also held a place on all the most important 
select Committees raised while he was in 
Congress, and in every instance he was se- 
lected to draw either the majority or minor- 
ity report. In the 19th Congress, though 
then just elected to the House, and the 
youngest member of the Committee of For- 
eign Affairs, he drew the celebrated report 
on the Panama mission, the leading meas- 
ure of that session. In the 20th Congress, 
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forming with Mr. John Sergeant, of Phila- 
delphia, the minority of the well known 
Retrenchment Committee, he drew up all 
those portions of its report which relate to 
the Department of State and of War. 

He was Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee, during Mr. Adam’s presidency, on the 
Georgia controversy, and was always zealous 
and prominent in his efforts to secure good 
treatment to the Indians. He drew the re- 
port of the Committee in favor of the heirs 
of Fulton. With Gov. Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, he formed the minority of the 
Bank Investigating Committee which was 
sent to Philadelphia in 1834, and drew up 
the minority report. He wrote the minor- 
ity report of the Committee of Foreign Re- 
lations upon the controversy with France in 
the spring of 1835, and took a leading part 
in the debate upon the subject. He made 
two or three reports on the subject of the 
claims of American citizens on Foreign 
powers, for spoliations committed on our 
commerce during the French continental 


.system, and continued the discussion further 


inthe North American Review. He always 
served on the Library Committee, and gen- 
erally on that for Public Buildings. 

In 1827 he addressed a series of letters 
to Mr. Canning on the Colonial trade, which 
were extensively read. In the summer of 
1829, in the congressional vacation, he made 
an extensive tour through the southern and 
western states, and was everywhere received 
with marked distinction. At Nashville, at 
Lexington, and atthe Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
he was complimented with public dinners, 
and charmed his hosts by beautiful speci- 
mens of that species of eloquence in which 
he is generally admitted to hold the first 
place among his cotemporaries. The points 
of Mr. Everett’s congressional career which 
we have indicated, form but a small part of 
his labors and services in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was a faithful and assid- 
uous attendant at the sessions, and a dili- 
gent observer of the proceedings of that 
body. He was a frequent but not an obtru- 
sive debater. 

His speeches were carefully prepared, 
full of information, weighty in substance, 
polished in form and perfectly free from 
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those indecorums and personalities which 
sometimes deface Congressional debates. 
In his attention to the private affairs of his 
constituents he was always prompt and pa- 
tient. Occupied as he was with public 
business during his congressional life, his 
regular and inflexible habits of industry 
enabled him to find time for literary labor. 
Besides 
which he occasionally delivered, he pre- 
pared several articles of high merit for the 
North American Review. Among them 
may be mentioned, with particular com- 
mendation, a paper in the number for Octo- 
ber, 1830, in which the South Carolina 
doctrine of nullification is discussed aud con- 
troverted with masterly ability. 

To this article Mr. Madison’s letter on 
the subject, addressed to Mr. Everett, was 
with the author’s permission appended. In 
the autumn of 1834 he declingd a renomi- 
nation to Congress, as his political friends 
in Massachusetts were desirous of present- 
ing his name as candidate for the office of 
Governor, to which he was chosen, by a 
large majority at the ensuing election. He 
was afterwards three times re-elected, hold- 
His 


ing the executive office four years. 
administration was dignified, useful and 


popular. Gen. Harrison was chosen Pre- 
sident in 1840; and Mr. Webster, the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Everett’s warm personal 
and political friend, perceiving his eminent 
fitness to represent the country at the Court 
of St. James, to this post he was accor- 
dingly appointed. Our relations with Eng- 
land at that time were grave. 

The controversy touching the Northeast- 
ern boundary, which for half a century had 
been a subject of difference, seemed to 
have reached a point beyond which an ami- 
cable adjustment was hopeless. The recent 
burning of the Caroline, and the arrest of 
McLeod, had inflamed the public mind in 
both countries. The case of the Creole, 
and questions connected with Oregon and 
Texas, were also elements of irritation. 
American vessels had been seized and de- 
tained by British cruisers on the coast of 
Africa. The confidence reposed in him by 
the Administration at home was shown by 
the fact that he was sent to London to dis- 
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cuss all these questions without any spe- 
cific instructions from the Government of 
the United States, but everything was left 
to his own unfettered judgment. 

Entering at once upon the discharge of 
his arduous and delicate duties, he justified, 
by his ability, discretion, and tact, the large 
confidence which had been reposed in him. 
Though the settlement of the Northeast- 
ern boundary, and of the Oregon question 
was transferred to Washington by the ap- 
pointment of Lord Ashburton as special 
Ambassador, yet many important questions 
were left in Mr. Everett’s charge. Among 
the most important was that involving the 
construction of the first article of the Con+ 
vention between the two countries on the 
subject of the fisheries. Mr. Everett se- 
cured for our fishermen the long disputed 
right to take fish in the Bay of Fundy. 

He procured at various times, and in the 
face of great obstacles, the release from the 
penal colony of Van Dieman’s Land of 
sixty or seventy American citizens convic- 
ted of participating in the Canadian Rebel- 
ion. Mr. Everett’s position at the Court of 
St. James must have been rendered more 
difficult by the frequent changes in the De- 
partment of State. Mr. Webster retired 
in the Spring of 1843, and was succeeded 
within a brief period by Mr. Upshur, Mr. 
Legare, and Mr. Calhoun. But by all these 
gentlemen Mr. Everett’s services were duly 
appreciated, and he enjoyed the confidence 
of all. Mr. Everett’s social position in 
England was equally honorable and agreea- 
ble to him, anda source of just pride to 
his countrymen. His cultivation and ac- 
complishments were everywhere recognized, 
and his public speeches were received with 
enthusiasm. 

In the spring of 1843 he was appointed 
to fill the newly constituted mission to 
China, with a view to establish commercial 
relations with that country, which honora- 
ble trust he was compelled to decline. Im- 
mediately upon his return to the United 
States, in the autumn of 1845, Mr. Everett 
was chosen President of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He superintended the publication of 
the new edition of the works of Mr. Web- 
ster, at his special request, and prepared an 
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elaborate memoir, which was prefixed to 
the first volume. Upon the lamented death 
of that great statesman, in November, 1852, 


\ Mr. Everett was called upon by President 


Fillmore to fill the vacant place of Secre- 
tary of State. He held the office during 
the last four months of President Fillmore’s 
administration. 

The question which attracted most of the 
public interest during Mr. Everett's admin- 
istration of the Department of State, was 
the joint proposition of Great Britain and 
France to enter with the United States into 
a tripartite convention guaranteeing to 
Spain in perpetuity the exclusive possess- 
ion of Cuba. This proposition was de- 
clined by the United States, in a diploma- 
tic note of great ability drawn up by Mr. 
Everett. His exposition of the policy of 
this country was received with very gener- 
al approbation by the people and the press, 
without distinction of party. Before leav- 
ing the Department of State, Mr. Everett 
was elected by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to the Senate of the United States, 
took his seai in that body at the commence- 
ment of the special executive session in 
March, 1853, and made an able and elabo- 
rate speech on the Central American ques- 
tion. 

Upon the assembling of the 33d Con- 
gress, in December, 1853,Mr. Everett, as 
might have been expected, found himself 
in a state of impaired health, from the severe 
and uninterrupted labors of the previous 
eighteen months, but he applied himself 
with his usual industry to the discharge of 
the duties that lay beforehim. His health, 
under the pressure of official toil and excite- 
ment, grew constantly worse, and in the 
following May, under the imperative advice 
of his physician, he resigned his seat. A 
few months of rest and quiet restored him ; 
and now there began a new phase in his 
life, and the opening of a new and pecu- 
liar sphere of action. In the years of 1853 
the project of purchasing Mount Vernon 
by private subscription was first started by 
Miss Ann Pamelia Cunningham, in an ad- 
dress to the women of the United States, un- 
der the signature of “‘ A Southern Matron.” 

The proposal was favorably received, and 


associations of ladies began to be formed 
in several of the States, for the purpose of 
collecting funds. Mr. Everett having been 
applied to by the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation of Boston to deliver a lecture du- 
ring their course of 1855-'56, proposed that 
the association should celebrate the next 
anniversary of the birthday of Washington, 
and offered to prepare for that occasion a 
discourse upon his character, the proceeds 
to be applied to some commemorative pur- 

ose. The offer was accepted, and on Feb- 
uary 22d, 1856, Mr. Everett pronounced his 
oration on Washington for the first time, 
before an immense audience, at the Music 
Hall in Boston. It was immediately re- 
peated at New York, New Haven and Bal- 
timore; and the proceeds were applied to 
various objects. 

It was delivered for the first time for the 
benefit of the Mount Vernon fund at Rich- 
mond, Va., on March 19, 1856, and down 
to the present time (June, —- it has 
been delivered in various parts of the coun- 
try, 129 times, always, except in seven 
cases, for the benefit of the Mount Vernon 
fund. No deduction has ever been made 
by Mr. Everett from the amounts received 
on account of his expenses, which have 
been uniformly paid by himself; they have 
been much reduced by the hospitality with 
which he has been received, and the liberality 
of railroad corporations, and the proprietors 
of steamboats. The proceeds received were 
deposited by him in the hands of a Board 
of Trustees appointed by himself. They 
have paid over to the general treasurer of 
the fund, at different times, the sum of 
$53, 493 81, and have now on hand thc 
further sum of $4769 75. 

In the course of the autumn of 1858, 
Mr. Everett entered into an engagement 
with Mr. Robert Bonner, editor and pro- 
prietor of the New York Ledger, to fur- 
nish an article weekly for that paper, for 
one year, in consideration of $10,000 to 
be paid in advance to the Mount.Vernon 
Fund. This sum has been paid to the 
Treasurer of the Fund. The aggregate 
sum total realized in the various ways and 
paid over to the Mount Vernon Fund, and 
sundry public or charitable associations, in- 
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A short time before his death Mr. Ev. 


cluding the proceeds of the seven repetitions 
of the Washington discourse, which were 
for the benefit of the Fund, will not fall net 
short of $90,000.” 
These labors he thus described himself: 
‘After the sectional warfare of opinion and 
feeling reached a dangerous height, anxious if 
possible to bring a counteractive and _concili- 
ating influence into play, feeling that there was 
yet one golden chord of sympathy which ran 
throughout the land, in the hope of contributing 
something, however small, to preserve what re- 
mained, and restore what was lost of kind feel- 
ing between the two sections of the country, I 
devoted the greater part of my time for three 
years to the attempt to give new strength in the 
hearts of my countrymen to the last patriotic 
feeling in which they seemed to beat in entire 
unison, —veneration and love for the name of 
Washington, and reverence for the place of his 
rest. With this object in view, I travelled thou- 
sands of miles, by night and by day, in mid- 
winter and midsummer, speaking three, four 
and five times a week, in feeble health, and 
under a heavy burden of domestic care and sor- 
row, and inculcating the priceless value of the 
Union in precisely the same terms from Maine 
to Georgia, and from New York to St. Louis.” 
His address on Charity, delivered first in 
Boston, December 22, 1857, his eulogy on 
Mr. Dowse, in 1858, and his address on the 
Early Days of Franklin, were all in the 
same spirit, devoted to useful objects. And 
though it may seem strange to find his 
efforts estimated so constantly in money, it 
must stand as an evidence of American ap- 
preciation of talent, and of the almost incal- 
culable benefit which unselfish genius can 
render the public. In 1860, contrary to 
his own inclination, Mr. Everett was nomi- 
nated for Vice President. The first move- 
ment towards secession, however, brought 
him to the support of the new adminis- 
tration. During the four years of war he 
never failed upon occasion to impart his 
prudent counsel, to temper passion by his 
calm wisdom, to encourage by his hopeful 
review of our prospects, and to strengthen 
by those lofty appeals, which roused a 
nobler than Roman patriotism, that led to 
his nomination as elector at large, on the 
ticket headed by Mr. Lincoln at the recent 
election. And the position, the last public 
sition which in the decrees of Providence 
e was to hold, was a fit close to such a career. 


crett had prepared for publication a full ac- 
count of the remarkable subscription ex- 
ceeding $100,000, made through him for the 
relief of the starving people of East Tennes- 
see, —a beneficent movement, which owed 
its wonderful success mainly to His efforts. 

He attended the inaugural ceremonies of 
the political year at the State House on Jan- 
uary 4th, listening with attention to Gov- 
ernor Andrew’s address. On Saturday, the 
7th, he was in the Superior Court, conduct- 
ing his own case against the city of Charles- 
town. He devoted the forenoon of Monday 
to the same business, and went directly 
from the court room to the platform of Fan- 
euil Hall, where he spoke in aid of the pro- 
ject of sending assistance to the suffering 
citizens of Savannah. 

Mr. Everett’s speech was delivered with 
even more than his usual animation and 
grace of oratory. His manner was espe- 
cially fervid, and his arguments for the 
cause in the interest of which he spoke 
were urged with great vigor and evident 
warmth of feeling. His face was unusually 
flushed, but bore no trace of the expression 
of latent suffering which has of late years 
been too often visible on his features. The 
remark was very general among those who 
listened to this, the last public effort of his 
life, that the eloquence of the appeal would 
compare favorably with anything which had 
ever fallen from his lips. 

Mr. Everett, although much fatigued, 
returned to the court house after the close 
of the Faneuil Hall meeting, and was en- 
gaged there from 3 to6 p.m. In the even- 
ing of the same day, Monday, January 9th, 
he felt so unwell that he sent for his med- 
ical adviser, Dr. George Haywood, jr. He 
attributed his illness to the unusual labors 
of the day, saying that he spoke in Faneuil 
Hall with great effort. On Saturday night, 
Mr. Everett considered himself much better, 
and would not allow a watcher to remain in 
his room. His attendant saw him at 
twenty minutes of four, when he was slee 
ing very quietly and calmly. At precisely 
4 o’clock, just as the time-piece in the entry 
struck the hour, the attendant, sitting in the 
room directly over Mr. Everett’s, heard a 
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heavy fall. Running down stairs she found 
him on the floor, breathing heavily, and 
evidently in an apoplectic fit. Dr. Hay- 
wood was sent for with all possible haste, 
and soon arrived, but not until Mr. Everett 
had breathgd his last,—January 15th, 1865. 

Mk. Everett had three sons and three 
datighters. Of the sons, Henry Sidney 
and William survive. Edward Brooks, the 
oldest, died a few years since. All three 
graduated at Harvard College. Of the 
three daughters, Charlotte, the wife of Mr. 
Wise, alone survives. Ann died in Europe, 
and Grace in Boston. 

Mrs. Hale, widow of the late Hon. Na- 
than Hale, and mother of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, is the only surviving sister 
of Mr. Everett. The father died in 1802; 
Mr. Everett’s oldest brother, Oliver, died 
very young; Alexander H. died in 1847; 
John, the youngest of the brothers, died 
Feb. 12th, 1826. The last named was a 
very brilliant young man, and his college 
friends thought him to be the most promis- 
ing of the three gifted brothers. One of 
his biographers speaks of him as a “bud of 
promise early blighted.” 

There is a memoir of Everett in the New 
England Magazine, Vol. 6th; an account of 
the Nashville dinner in Niles’s Register, 
Vol. 37th; and a sketch of his public 
life in the American Whig Review, Vol. 
12th. His separate orations are fre- 
quently reviewed by the leading periodicals, 
and the collected edition also—as by Sparks 
in the North American Review, Vol 20th; 
by Hillard in the same review, Vol. 44; and 
by Felton in the 71st volume. The 
Southern Quarterly Review, Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger, New England Magazine, 
Christian Monthly Spectator, U.S. Literary 
Gazette, and Christian Examiner, contain 
noteworthy critical notices of his literary, 
as does the National Portrait Gallery of his 
official labors. Allibone’s article in the 
Dictionary of Authors is quite full, and the 
article in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, given by 
us in substance, very comprehensive. In 
Tuckerman’s ‘Characteristics of Litera- 
ture,” 2d Series, isa critical and biographi- 
eal portrait, in which his claims as an orator 


are specially considered. 
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A full account of this effort for Mount 
Vernon and other kindred objects, prepared 
at the request of his friend George Liver- 
more, will be found in the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 1858- 
60, pp. 86 to 106. 

Mr. Everett’s fame will be rather an echo 
of his .contemporary reputation than one 
arising from his works. He has not left 
an array of volumes to maintain a perma- 
nent position in American literature, and 
Mr. Bancroft in the next article, alludes to 
the regret expressed on this point. Besides 
his collected Orations, his Life of Washing- 
ton, reprinted from the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, and his Mount Vernon Papers are 
almost the only works of Everett in the 
public hands. 


GEORGE BANCROFT ON EDWARD EVE- 
RETT. 


From the N. Y. Ledger. 


In the death of Epwarp Evererr I 
have lost the oldest friend that remained to 
me. I saw him for the first time in Au- 
gust, 1813, more than a half century ago, 
on my examination for admission to Harv- 
ard College. I was then twelve years old, 
he nineteen. He was at the time the 
college tutor of the Latin Language, and 
for one quarter at Cambridge our class read 
with him the first books of Livy. A mar- 
vellous account of the ability he had dis- 
played in the four years of his student’s 
life, his undisputed reputation as the best 
scholar that had been graduated within the 
traditions of that day, a grave and sedate 
and earnest manner, a sanetity of appear- 
ance, that made him in youth an object of 
veneration, gave him. over our class an in- 
fluence such as no other instructor exer- 
cised. In a few weeks he was invited to 
take the place left vacant by the lamented 
Buckminster, and at the end of the term he 
bade us an affectionate farewell. I remem- 
ber to this day the aspect of holiness which 
he wore,as he made us a parting speech, 
full of the best counsels and exhortations. 
In the pulpit his manner at that time was 
more sober and calm and solemn than at 
any later period. Crowds thronged to hear 
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him ; he loved occasionally to treat subjects 
of critical learning; the oldest doctors in 
the temple were amazed at his skill in dis- 
putation; and the young of both sexes 
hung with delight on his fervid but chaste 
and modest eloquence, 

In the latter part of 1814 he travelled to 
the South, having for one of his chief ob- 
jects to visit Jefferson; but calls from home 
forced him back from Washington. In 
December, John Adams, then in his 
eightieth year, thus heralded his fame to 
the great author of our declaration of inde- 
pendence: “The most exalted of our 
geniuses in Boston have an ambition to see 


Monticg]jo, its library, and its sage. I 
Iffvely gave a line of introduction to Mr. 
EVERETT, our most celebrated youth.” He 


had been a clergyman for about a year, and 
was then but twenty. 

Soon elected Professor of Greek litera- 
ture in Harvard, where the promise of his 
return was hailed with rapturous delight by 
the students, he repaired to the university 
of Gottingen for better preparation for the 
office. Here among those most accomplish- 
ed in learning and most famed for industry, 
he secured the same degree of esteem as at 
home. He had a miraculous facility in 
acquiring learning; this is one of the 
marked teatures of his intellect, in which I 
never knew any one that excelled him. He 
mastered Greek with an ease that was the 
admiration of his teachers; Dissen, the 
great enthusiast for Plato and Pindar and 
the great tragedians, a solitary recluse, 
learned to bear him affection; and before 
long he spoke and wrote German so well, 
that at the request of the venerable Hich- 
horn, the editor, he contributed a review to 
the great Gottingen periodical. 

It was during his residence abroad’that 
my intimate relations with Everert began. 
Just as he was leaving London, when full- 
est of engagements, and when every mo- 
ment of his time was most precious, he 
heard that I, then seventeen, was on my 
way through Holland to Gottingen, and he 
found time to write in advance and send to 
meet me at Amsterdam a very long letter, 
full of encouragement and the most minute 
and carefully considered detail of instruc- 
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tions and advice. An elder brother could 
not have shown more of guardian care. I 
mention this, only to bring out another 
trait in his character. He never missed an 
opportunity to do a kind office to a fellow 
man, especially to a man of letters. All 
his life long he was true to this quality in 
his nature. He could not be so occupied, 
but he would find time for a good word to 
any young scholar that needed it, and when 
a novice in authorship ventured to come 
before the public, he was sure to ponder 
upon the best way of introducing him to 
favor, or shielding him from censure, or if 
need were, breaking his fall. At the same 
time he was chary of his hours and even of 
his minutes. 

A young man who had a fondness for 
classical studies, and was hesitating wheth- 
er todevote himself specially to them as a 
pursuit for life, Everett advised to a differ- 
ent choice, and added: “You see I[ have 
placed so much confidence in you as not to 
hesitate in advising you to this, because my 
own studies happen to be devoted to the 
other. No one thing does, or will, give me 
greater pleasure than to witness any sort of 
improvement in America; and if you should 
find your taste incline you to those pursuits 
which fall within my sphere, you may de- 
pend upon my counting every success you 
meet as a new pleasure of my own.” 

Here, another marked characteristic of 
EveReEt?’s mind is portrayed with exact 
truth. He took pleasure in every success 
that any man could gain, alike in other 
pursuits and in those kindred to his own. 
He never doled out scant praise. He never 
withheld from any one the applause that 
was due. I never could discern in him the 
slightest vestige of envy. His heart ex- 
panded at observing merit in others; and 
if sometimes he was too forbearing or too 
complacent toward mediocrity, he gloriously 
redeemed that foible by the keenest and 
most willing perception of all kinds of- ex- 
cellence. His own culture of a particular 
branch only gave him taste to discern and 
promptness to acknowledge any happy 
achievement of others in the same class of 
effort. He would hear a public speaker do 
well, relish his performance with the live- 
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liest pleasure, and dwell on its merits with 
nice discrimination and the heartiest ap- 
proval. 

Rettrning home to occupy his post as 
Professor of Greek Literature at Harvard, 
he burst upon the world around him with a 
fertility and variety of industry, which even 
went beyond highly raised expectations. In 
part this was the natural outflow of his own 
exuberant and bouyant genius; in part 
perhaps it proceeded from something like 
necessity. He inherited no fortune; noth- 
ing but the taste for intellectual culture and 
purity ; he was the most successful member 
of a numerous family; and his affection 
for those who were bound to him by ties of 
blood could never be exhausted, His man- 
ner of life was marked by liberality and 
elegance; but he was simple in his habits, 
and was never given to ostentation ; and by 
the fruits of his own exertion he was able 
to be of service to those who were akin to 
him and to others. There were those whom 
he never ceased to care for, even when the 
burden became very heavy for him to bear. 
Here is another leading trait in his charac- 
ter ; he gave away money, not thoughtlessly, 
but freely, always with reflecting judgment, 
as befitted one who had not much to spare 
and who desired to do the most good; he 
kept up this habit of generosity always; 
and in proportion to his own income, there 
was perhaps no one who gave more, or 
showed himself more free from everything 
that is sordid. His happiness seemed to 
centre in others; and where is there a man 
who habitually did so much work for others 
and so little for himself alone? His activi- 
ty gave an impulse to all kinds of study ; to 
the study of ancient law, of art, as well as of 
classic literature. His manner of speaking 
was irresistible. Kirkland, the President 
of Harvard College, who was remarkable 
for his love of all his good scholars, refer- 
ring to a cast which adorned Everert’s 
library, said of him, that in the animation 
of his eloquence he looked like his own 
Apollo. And in the midst of the toil 
which his multiplied courses of lectures 
brought upon him, he became editor of the 
North American Review. Fora time the 
world mixed with its admiration that dispo- 
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sition to blame, which is perhaps necessary 
to bring out talent in its perfection. To be 
first in so many branches, in scholarship, in 
eloquence, in English style, in general let- 
ters, and among conservative people to go 
off the old track and move upon a broader 
guage of his own, was more than could be 
borne without jealousy; butif others were 
ever unjust towards Mr. Everett, he 
never retaliated, and generously and with- 
out diminution, recognized the worth even 
of those who most grudgingly conceded his 
own. ‘To these public attractions he added 
exemplary tenderness in private life; and 
when any one of his family became ill, he 
was the most judicious, most patient, and 
most skillful nurse. 

The culminating moment of this period of 
his life was in August, 1824, when he was 
to address the great literary society of Cam- 
bridge on the circumstances favorable to the 
progress of literature in America. A vast 
audience, culled chiefly from New-England, 
rushed eagerly to hear him; by a happy 
chance, Lafayette, to whom all the people 
wished to show gratitude and honor, was 
present. Everett treated the main topic of 
his address admirably and most: acceptably, 
and then, in a manner peculiarly his own, 
he spoke the welcome to the returning hero 
in words which went straight to the heart 
of his throng of hearers, and which Chateau- 
briand translated to delighted France. 
This hour was perhaps the happiest of his 
life ; his triumph too perfect to be renewed. 
The oration was printed ; one edition after 
another was swept off with avidity; and all 
men in Massachusetts were grateful to him, 
that what they wished should be done fault- 
lessly well, he had done in a manner of con- 
summate tenderness and beauty. A vacan- 
cy existed in the representation in Congress 
of the district in which he resided, and he 
was, by the enthusiasm of the young, and by 
a general running together of opinion, de- 
signated as the allies and elected. 

That same season he drew nearer and 
nearer to the affections of the New-England 
people by a noble address at Plymouth, on 
the landing of the Pilgrims. In the follow- 
ing spring the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the first battles of the revolution was to be 
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celebrated; and no other than he was thought 
of to be the orator. The village church in 
which he then spoke was filled chiefly by 
the farmers of the neighborhood ; and such 
was his fame, and such the good will borne 
towards him, that the eyes of many an old 
man shone with tears, as soon as he rose and 
before he could enter on his theme. 

Intense expectation followed him to Con- 
gress, where he took his place in December, 
1825. For some weeks he sat as a listener. 
An extract of a letter from General Hamil- 
ton of South Carolina, to whom his speech 
was a reply, will show how, early in the 
following February, he began: 

“T send the debate on the resolu.ion calling 
on the President for information in relation to 
the Congress of Panama,in which our friend Mr. 
Everett made his débat. It was just as it ought 
to have been, because it was entirely extempo- 
raneous, and therefore took the House by sur- 
prise, the members of which did not entertain 
any expectation of hearing Mr. E. except on 
some topic of elaborate preparation. His man- 
ner is mild, and prepossessing, and urbane in the 
extreme, his fluency uninterrupted, and with 
practice I have but little doubt of his becoming 
a first-rate, off-hand debater, the only debating 
alent that is worth a farthing in a House con- 
stituted like ours.” 

Five weeks later, Mr. Everett, who, from 
first to last, was the adversary of the nullifi- 
ers and all their brood, delivered a careful- 
ly prepared speech in opposition to Mr. Mac- 
Duffie. Up to that time the President, John 
Quincy Adams, had carefully kept back from 
uttering a word that could be specially offen- 
sive to a Southern slaveholder, and had even 
maintained a “ non-committal ”’ reserve on 
the subject of what was called the protection 
of domestic industry. Mr. Everett, in op- 
posing ascheme of the Southern statesmen, 
desired to announce emphatically that he 
was no opponent of the South; and by an 
eagerness, not unusual in an orator, his rhe- 
toric went beyond his intention. He utter- 
ed some words that were justly censured ; 
and applied apologetically to our century the 
usages and language of two thousand years 
ago; yet on this occasion he was perfectly 
sincere, and perfectly consistent with his 
own character and antecedent discourse. 
And this brings me to an explanation of 
qualities in his nature, which affected his 
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long career as a statesman, and must be ta- 
ken as the interpretation of his whole life. 
His organization was so delicate, his nervous 
system so fine and sympathetic and quick, 
that he could not contemplate scenes of blood 
without an instinctive horror. Esteeming 
his colleagues from South Carolina, and lov- 
ing their society, he refused to consider an 
institution which they upheld as wholly in- 
excusable, or universally and absolutely 
wrong; and the thought of the sorrows that 
would follow the track of insurgent slaves 
was more than he could bear. Hence his 
utterance of words which might seem to have 
been offered in excuse for slavery itself. 
But with all this dread of sanguinary revo- 
lution and the war of races, Mr. Everett was, 
by that very sensitiveness of organization, 
full of sympathy for all who were unhappy 
or oppressed ; he upheld the radical doctrine 
of democracy against the tory and imperial- 
ist theory of the divine right, or right of 
force, and against the English whig doctrine 
of compact; his mind sometimes ran in a 
channel which a socialist might have been 
willing to follow ; he repelled the heart-with- 
ering doctrines of Malthus; he kindled with 
burning fellow-feeling for the uprising of 
the Greeks; he spoke for the dignity and 
welfare of the free working man ; and with- 
out violating his instincts or habits of 
thought, he gave, at the close of his life, his 
testimony for immediate, universal emanci- 
pation. By the apprehensiveness of his 
constitution he was timidly conservative ; by 
the sentiments of his heart he was the friend 
of equal rights and of mankind. This ap- 
parent contradiction, which has existed in 
other great and good men, qualified all the 
judgments made of him by those who really 
knew him; and if, by those who did not 
know the depth of his love for liberty and 
his fellowmen, he was sometimes chidden for 
want of firmness, those who read the secrets 
of his soul were aware that he would be more 
likely to encounter martyrdom for his sym- 
pathies and opinions than those who doubt- 
ed his power of self-sacrifice; and in his first 
speech in Congress, and always to his dying 
breath, he fought inflexibly against the rev- 
olutionary tendencies of the evil spirit then 
known as nullification. 
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This divided nature unfitted him to be- 
come a debater in congress; he might shine 
as the representative of a party, but not as 
a party leader. Had he had more alloy, he 
would have been a better political gladiator. 
But his industry made his services essential 
to those with whom he acted ; some of the 
best official reports put forth by his political 
friends are of his workmanship ; and he ex. 
celled on occasions when he could strike a 
chord that vibrated sweetly for all. This 
was never more marked than in his farewell 
to congress, when in beautiful language and 
his most impressive manner, he paid a tri- 
bute to General Jackson, the restorer of the 
union, then engaged in upholding the rights 
and honor of our country and establishing 
peace with France. 

In 1835 Mr. Everett passed from con- 
gress into the chair of governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Parties were becoming more 
evenly balanced; the northern democracy, 
as organized in that state, was as much de- 
voted to the union as himself, as much 
opposed to all the forms of nullification, 
and quite as independent of the influence 
of slavery ; but they differed from him by 
vindicating the policy of separating the 
public revenue from the hazards of paper 
currency, and by greater inclination to the 
principles of free trade. They increased 
gradually in weight and in numbers, and at 
the end of four years he found his opponent 
elected over him by a majority of one vote. 
The contest had been carefully kept free 
from personal asperity towards Everett ; 
the opponents of his party had treated him 
with the reverence which his just adminis- 
tration and his personal virtues deserved ; 
and the new democratic governor paid the 
fullest tribute of esteem to his predecessor, 
whom, with an unwonted strength of expres- 
sion toward a man still so young, he describ- 
ed as “illustrious.” Among those who 
contributed to Everett’s defeat, was one 
at least, whom he counted amongst his 
intimate friends; but he never allowed him- 
self to be swayed by a sentiment of bitter- 
ness, and never required from those he 
loved a sacrifice of political conviction to 
personal regard. 

After a year devoted to rest, during a 


residence in Italy, whence he was careful to 
send home works of art of superior excel- 
lence, he was again called to the public 
service as minister to England. His politi- 
cal position appears from the manner in 
which his nomination was received by the 
senate. The southern party against which 
he had always stood in congress, made war 
upon his appointment, hecause he had not 
proved a friend to slavery, and it merits to 
be bronght to mind, that he was saved from 
a rejection by the vote of a part of the 
northern democracy. 

How assiduous he was in London to all 
the duties of his station; how devoted to 
the general interests of his country; how 
attentive to the claims of individuals; how 
perfectly he bore himself in a foreign land 
as the representative of this republic, and 
not of a party—is still fresh in the public 
memory. The great and the good of all 
classes sought his society; he was a most 
welcome guest at every country house which 
he found time to visit; and in town, Macau- 
lay, and Hallam, and Milman, and Sidney 
Smith, and Babbage were among his can- 
stant companions at home 

When Everett returned home he stood 
undoubtedly at the head of the men of let- 
ters of New-England, and perhaps I might 
say atthe head of the men of letters of 
America. True, Longfellow excelled him 
in poetry, and Hawthorne, in romance, and 
Prescott, in history, and the incomparable 
Irving in his own peculiar walks; but in 
power ot rapid and exact acquisition of 
knowledge, in variety and comprehensive- 
ness of research, in the perfectly methodi- 
cal arrangement of his learning, in the 
sovereign command over the vast mass of 
his resources, in the warmth and rich color- 
ing of style, in correctness in the use of 
words, in the finished neatness of composi- 
tion, he excelled all. The eyes of men 
turned to him to take the presidency of 
Harvard College. One, at least, of his inti 
mate friends had warned him against accept- 
ing the office; of which his acceptance 
would certainly bring advantage to the 
public, but would overwhelm him with 
petty cares and torment his too sensitive na- 
ture with provoking annoyances. Besides, 
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his habits of study and occupation at homé 
began very seriously to impair his health ; 


exercises, in wrestling, or running, or rid- 
his habits, and as a consequence, his mode 


of life required extraordinary circumspec- 
tion. But he yielded to the public requisi- 


tion, which seemed the call of duty. It | 
was well for the institution that he did so; | 
but the office was a continued martyrdom | 


for himself. Under his scrupulous sense of 
responsibility, he’ devoted himself wholly 
to his task; his favorite studies were sus- 


pended; his mind was all in his work. | 


When he came to the government of the 


college, its discipline had run down; the | 
old scholarly atmosphere had become a little | 
tainted with indulgences in former time un- | 


known ; the liberal endowment for a library 
and a large part of the college funds had 


building, poorly adapted to its énd. But 
Everett set earnestly and conscientiously 
about his task ; his supervision of the affairs 
of the college was perfect; and though he 
personally suffered from dealing with the 
occasional] levity and perverseness of youth, 
the university has never in our day had a 
more faithful chief. 

When Everett retired from the chair, 
men spoke of how much he had sacrificed 
and how much he suffered during the few 
years of his administration; on reflection 
they see how much he had done to raise 
the character of the university, which he 
left improved, if not regenerated. 

His first leisure was given to making a 
collection of his various addresses; and he 
performed the greatest act of friendship for 
Mr. Webster by editing his works ahd 
writing his life. Here, too, his own special 
character appeared; the strength of Web- 
ster is not impaired by his treatment; but 
as far as he could, he softened asperities 
and veiled the rudeness of conflicts, being 
always as careful to efface the follies or the 
errors of an opponent, as of an associate. 

The health of Mr. Webster was failing; 
those who saw him in near interviews could 
trace the rapid decay of his vigor; for the 
last months, perhaps for more than the last 
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| duties as Secretary of State. 
he had not in youth indulged in athletic | 


| appéated to the greatest advantage. 
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year, of his life, he was unequal to his 
On his death 
Everett was summoned to be his succes- 


| sor, and this was the public position for 
ing ; now it was too late for him to change | 


which, above all others, he was fitted. Here, 
tod, the fine arid generous tone of his mind 
He 
never lisped a word of the confusion in which 
he found affairs of the department, or the 
heavy arrears of accumulated business. He 
went diligently to work to repair what his 
friend had of necessity neglected ; he noises 
lessly and thoroughly restored order where 
it was wanting; he finished, without hurry, 
but cotipletely, what remained to be done; 
and he did it all in such a manner that he 
was alike faitliful to his affection for the 
meniory and good name of his predecessor, 
and faithful tohis country. We all remem- 
ber with pride the vigor with which he re- 


| pelled an invitation for an entangling alli- 
been foolishly squandered in ati illshapen | 


ance with foreign powers respecting the 
government of Cuba. All parties have 
joined in praising the ability which he dis- 
played during this short period of admiris- 
trative service. 

Before he retitéd from the cares of office, 
which to him were not oppressive, his native 
commonwealth sent him to the Senate of 
the United States. It was too late. His 
nervous excitability, heightened by his 
sufferings as an invalid, wholly unfitted him 
for a placé it a body in which the debates 
were daily bécoming mose fierce. His health 
was broken; he could not bear the late and 


| the uncertain hours of labor which the 


Senate demanded; and under the peremp- 


| tory and wise direction of his physician, 


he soon retired to private life, which he was 
never again to leave. 

The calmness of his quiet years allowed 
him to nurse his constitution, and his old 
age was beautiful and happy. There was 
no voice which his cotintrymen so loved to 
hear on questions of public interest, the 
culture of science, the advancement of 
learning. Others live only for themselves 
and within themselves; Everett lived for 
others, and was never so happy as when he 
played upon the great instrument of the 
national mind, and found that his touch 
brought out tones in harmony with the 
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movements of his own soul, This mode of 
life was attended with something of trial; 
for the sensitiveness which was a requisite 
to his success, in keeping up a sympathy 
with the mind of the people left, him more 
than ever acutely susceptible of pain from 
public censure, and even from the idle 
cavils of triflers, or the sneers of the envi- 
ous and malign. But the current of public 
opinion was so strong in his favor, he called 
out so much affectionate approval by his 
singularly disinterested devotion to the pub- 
lic good, that his last years were among the 
happiest of his three-score-and-ten—hap- 
pier than the years of impatient, aspiring 
youth ; happier than the years of political 
conflict. It was a remark of the late John 
C. Calhoun that there is no reward so much 
to be desired as “for a man to stand well 
with his kind.” Everett stood well and 


beloved among his fellow-men. 

He saw the clouds that were lowering 
over the land, and prayed earnestly that 
they might be dispelled. For the sake of 
the Union he kept constantly before the 


mind of the nation the name and memory 
of Washington ; and devoted himself with 
earnestness to setting apart Mount Vernon 
as the spot where all Americans might 
meet with an equal glow of patriotism. 
There at least the transient passions of the 
day were to be hushed by recalling the im- 
mutable glory of the past; and thus disloy- 
alty was to be rebuked by the present influ- 
ence of the father of the country. His 
zeal in this cause led him to accept the mu- 
nificent invitation of the Ledger; and 
when he had in that way become accustom- 
ed to discourse to a crowd of listeners, 
whose number was incalculable, his love of 
sympathy assisted to make that journal his 
favorite way of access to the public. But 
his views as a statesman could not be sup- 
pressed; and his papers in the Ledger 
reflected, at first indirectly, then more 
openly, his judgments on public affairs. 
To promote the great end of maintaining 
the Union, Everett was not an advocate 
for concession, but for conservatism. He 
had in his manhood resisted nullification 
with all his might; he now resisted every- 
thing that tended to secession. To keep 
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the constitution as it Was and thus to avoid 
all conflict with the south, was the key-note 
of his policy; and when men sought to 
avert the storm which threatened ruin, one 
party looked to him, in connection with an- 
other name, to bear, in the presidential 


| contest, the standardon which was inscribed 


“the Constitution and the Union.” The 
selection was just; for he was ever a lover 
of the Union, and ever a supporter of the 
Constitution, in its simple integrity, unim- 
paired and unchanged. Without attempt- 
ing to solve the question whether he 
was right in the attitude which he 
assumed, it is certain that he was honest, 
and that the place as candidate which he 
consented to occupy, fitted the conduct and 
the opinions of his life. It is, perhaps, less 
known, that in the threefold division which 
prevailed at the Presidential election in 
1860, it had been the intention of Mr. 
Douglas, as he avowed to one or two at 
least of his friends, in case the decision 
had gone to Congress, to have given his in- 
fluence to secure the election of the ticket 


| which bore the name of Everett. 


When the storm burst he could not re- 
main quiet, and there was but one direction 
in which he could move. Like Douglas, 
to whom in so many respects he formed a 
contrast, he rallied to the support of the 
government, as the only mode in which he 
could rally in support of his country. 
Those who had before charged him with 
want of firmness, had not kept in mind 
that hisdelay grew out of his desires and 
his convictions ; when events left no hope 
of a peaceful issue, he was instant in season 
and out of season, abroad and at his fireside, 
with friends and before the people, in giv- 
ing to the contest unity of action and defi- 
niteness of purpose; and while he at the 
last spoke bravely for universal emancipa- 
tion, that gentleness which made him so 
slow to acquiesce in the stern and terrible 
necessity of civil war, inspired him in the 
last public act of his life to send consola- 
tion to those who had been subdued. He 
died as he lived, harboring no persistent ill 
will even towards traitors, being satisfied if 
those who have engaged in rebellion will 
but give up the institution which led them 
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into evil,and wishing to heal the wounds 
inflicted on the Union, not by the block, 
not by confiscation, not by revenge, but by 
the establishment forever of human free- 
dom. 

I have failed in this sketch, if I have 
not made it clear, that the course of life of 
our departed friend was marked by integrity 
and consistency, which had their root in 
his own nature. Are there any who wish 
his career had been different? It could not 
have been different except by his ceasing 
to be himself. 

It is equally vain to wish that he had 
devoted his powers to the completion of 
some special elaborate work. He was an 
orator, because to be an orator was what he 
iked best; what he was most fitted for, 
and what others most entreated of him. It 
is not certain that he would have been one 
of the first of historians; those of his 
writings which come nearest to history, 


such as ‘his life of Webster and his life of , 


Washington, are by no means his best. No 
one would have painted action in more 
vivid colors; but of the three qualities 
which are needed by historians, he had not a 
sufficient perception of how bad men can 
be, of that evil in human nature which 
theologians call depravity. Neither was he 
accustomed sufficiently to consider events 
as subordinate to law. The other requis- 


ite pte, which is to perceive that after all there 
f 80 


mething in man greater than himself, 
he had in an eminent degree; and this per- 
ception he turned brilliantly to account in 
his addresses. Neithawould he have been 
apt to excel in the construction of a scheme 
of dogmatic theology or philosophy; and 
perhaps there are others in our time who 
would have gone beyond him as a systemat- 
ic expounder of public law_ But in the 
field of mental labor to which he-devoted 
himself, he is first among us without a 
rival. He touched the chord of public 
feeling with instinctive accuracy and power ; 
at seventy he could hold a vast audience 
enchained, as he spoke without notes, with 
a clear, melodious, and unbroken voice for 
two hours together ; and when he prepared 
himself for a public speech, all learning 
and all science seemed to come at his bid- 
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ding, and furnish him with arguments, 
analogies, and illustrations. What he has 
spoken with his golden mouth was always in 
behalf of good letters, of patriotism, of the 
advancement of his country in science and 
art; of union; of the perpetuation of re- 
publican institutions. From the Charles 
River to the Missouri the air still rings with 
his eloquence. 

There remains no man alive who has 
given such an impulse to the minds of the 
young in his generation ; they will rise up 
to bless his mame and to preserve his mem- 
ory in honor. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
CULLECTION—No. X, 


Reuics oF THE Earty CoLtoniaL Times—No. 2. 


I. 
Deposition taken by Major Richard Wal- 
dron of New Hampshire.* 


May 27. 1678. 

The Deposition of Francis Pittman Aged 
Sixteene yeares & upwards saith: that som 
day in March last past that Samuel Willis 
did com to him & did goe to ye waters side 
& ffetch up the Oars from ye Canooe: the 
sd depoiit did forthwith goe & take ye sd 
Canooe & goe unto Edward Leathers to ask 
him for his ffather. Sd Léathers did Say he 
did leave him at Birkfords point: then the 
sd deponent did ask of sd Leathers whose 
Oars were they in ye Canooe. Leathers 
did Answer & sd they are thy ffathers & 
mine : farther saith not. 

Francis Pittman tooke oath to the truth 
of this above, this 27 may 1678. Before 
me RicHaRD WALDRON Coms'. 

Il. 
Letter of Col Wm Partridge (Lieut Govr 
of N. H. 1697-98.) 
May it please your Excelency. 

Ishall forward Marchs and Turforyes 
Letters, with a letter to Monsier Gaulin, 
Emissary, that I shall send most of the 


‘things he wrought (wrote) to your Excel- 


* Richard Waldron, President of New Hamp- 
shire, 1681-2. He was killed by the Indians in 
1689, aged 80 years. 
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ency for, some time next week: Our Asem- 
bly was Prorouged to the thirteenth day of 
Aprill which will be tusday com Senight, 
pray your Excelency’s advice what I must 
doo : I shall take all diligent Care in Every- 
thing your Excelency Comits to my Charg. 
Am your Excelencyes most Humbell, 
and Obedient Sarvant, 
W™ PaRTRIDGE. 
ten oclock at night 2: Aprill 1703: 


Til. 
Letter of Lt. Gov. Wm. Stoughton of Mass.* 
Boston, October 12. 1698. 
Capt. Hill, 

Being sollicited for the Release of William 
Sanders a Souldier now under your Com- 
and, his Friends having hired one Henry 
Taylor to supply his place—I send these to 
accompany the st Taylor, whom, if you think 
him fit and Suitable for his Ma'ys. Service, I 
order that you accept him in the room of 
the s! William Sanders, and therefore dis- 
charge him the s! Sanders from his Matys 
Service. I am, 

Your Loving Friend, 
W™ SroucHron. 
( Addressed) 

To Capt. John Hill, 

Cotnander of his Matys. Fort Mary, at Saco. 


of 
From Governor B. Fletcher to the Council 
iu of New York.t+ 
Gentlemen, 

I have yours of the 31st just by Tunisen 
which I am much obliged by. In a former 
I acquainted you of a message sent by Sad- 
aganendon to the five nations. He returned 
to this place the 22d of the last month. I 
transmit the answer brought by him, and 
leave it to your consideration how far you 
may think it useful to make it publick. 

The 20th, I ordered the three Companies 
to be Mustered, desireing Coll. Schuyler to 
stand by me while it was done, that he may 
Attest the Rolls. I commanded every man 
‘as he past me to prove his Arms. I thought 


*Wm. Stoughton was twice Lieut. Governor 
of Mass., viz., from 1694 to 1699, and from 1700 to 
1702. 

¢Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of New York 
from 1692 to 1698. The date of his death is not 
known. 
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it for his Majties. Service to putt the Mili- 
tia of this County under the particular Com- 
mand of Coll. Schuyler (who) has my Com- 
mission first. 

The 30th, I went to Schenectady, direct- 
ed the paym'. of that Garrisson, equal to 

.. which is four months, ending the last 
of August, and I doe earnestly desire y‘ en- 
deavors to get} in money for the paym'. of 
them three months more, which will give 
great Satisfaction both to the Garrisson and 
Citty. 

The 31st, in the forenoon I dispatched 
Scouts to the Lake—gave Instructions under 
my hand and Seal to Ens.: Harman Van 
Slyke, with power to Command them. I 
walked with them to the River, gave them 
a bottle of Rum, Saw ’em putt on thei 
Snow Shoes and begin their march. I view- 
ed that little fortification and saw some de- 
fects which could not be cured for want of 
money. The inhabitants of that place pre- 
sented mé with an Address, which being in 
Dutch I could not read, but accepted it as a 
mark of their esteem. I sent it to the Clerke 
of Councill, together with those from the 
Magistracy and Millitia of this place. After 
dinner I returned to Albany. 

The 2d pressent I drew out the Burgers 
and Millitia of this Citty. They appeared 
with very good Arms which every man 
proved as he passed me, and then made very 
good fire in three Volleys. They Seem’d to 
be very chearfull and Sattisfied well. I 
gave them fifteen heavy pieces of 8-8 to 
drink the King’s health. I took their num- 
ber but not their =. 

The 4th, I dispatched some Scouts from 
home ; two Christians and two Indians, to 
join those sent from Schenectady. Majr. 
Wessals is gon to Ulster County in order to 
gett what money he can, but I doubt his 
endeav's. will not answer our needs. If 
money can’t be procured this Season of the 
year, when Barns are full &c. it will be a 
Mellancholly Spring in this place. 

The flints came very seasonably to suply 
that want. I shall be very frugall in the 
disposing of them, but I find the greater 
part of them to be Small. I find many de- 
fects in this place, the Carriages of ena 
Platforms &c., and there is noe prospect or 
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possibillity of repairing them for want of 
money. 

I have a bill of £100 sent by two of your 
number, Coll. Cortland and Coll. Bayard, 
which I shall make use of as occasion calls, 
but have not yett tried whether money can 
be raised here upon it. I have no more to 
add, but with my dayly prayers and endeav's. 
for the prosperity of this Province I comitt 
you to Gods Holly Protection, and remain, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very affectionate friend, 
BEN. FLETCHER. 
Att Albany, } 
January the 9th 1696-7. 
(Addressed) 
For his Majesty’s Service. 
To the Hone. the Gentlemen of his Majtics, 
Councell for the Province of New Yorke &c. 
New Yorke. 
¥, 
Letter of Lord Bellomont Governor of New 
York, 1698 to 1701.* 
New York, 17th October, 1698. 
Gentlemen, 

Being informed of y'. an and good 
affection to his Majesty’s Government, I re- 
solve to put you into the Comicon of the 
Peace for King’s County, and for that end 
desire you the undernamed persons to re- 
pair to me at New York on fryday the 21st 
of this present October, to take the Oaths 
required by Law. I desire you will not fail. 

Tam y'. humble Servant. 
BELLOMONT. 

Coll. Stephanus Van Courtland, Judge. 

Major Geradus Beekman, Cor. 

Capt. Michell Hause, Cor. 

Mr. Hendrick Vechte. 

Mr. Rem. Remse. 

Mr. Hendrick de Forest. 

Mr. Vriaen Syerse. 

Mr. Coort Stevense, Cor. 

Mr. Myndert Coerten. 

Mr. Cornelis Sybering. 

Nr. Barent Juriaense. 

Mr, Engelbert Lott high Sheriffe. 

Mr. John Van Eechen, Clerk. 

Mr. Pieter Janse, Coroner. 





*Earl Bellomont succeeded Fletcher as Gov. 
of N. Y., in 1698, and died in office in 1701. He 
was also, in 1699, Gov. of Massachusetts, 
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VI. 

William Penn to his Surveyor General. 
William Penn Proprietary & Govern’. of ye. 

Province of Pennsylvania & the Terri- 

tories thereunto belonging. 

By request of John Day for himself & 
Francis Plumsted y'. I would grant y™ to 
take up their Lotts in ye. City both on ye. 
front and high Street: These are to will & 
“— thee forthw". to survey or cause 
te bee surveyed unto y™ ye S¢ Lotts where 
they fell, & make returns thereof into my 
Secretary’s Office. Given at Philadelphia 
y®. 21st of ye. 10°». Me, 1683, 

W. PENN. 

For Thomas Holmes, Survey". General. 

VI. 
Letter of Thos. Lloyd to Phineas Pemberton.* 
Beloved friend : 

As to the prisoner in Custody, as I writt 
to J: Gr: so it is w'": me at pest viz: That 
matter is entirely subjected to you: where 
either y® proof or presumption be great, in 
| such a Case you cann’t oblige me by dis- 

charging him upon baile. If you shall seeno 
occasion to relieve him as to Custody I 
shall be so remote from requiring or inter- 
ceeding herein, that I acquaint you herew"". 
that your present procedure gives me good 
Satisfaction with your duty & Caution here- 
in. As to the later part of thy letter, I hope 
to answer it soon to Content: With my 
Love to you both, being just going to Meet- 
ing: 


Ph: 19%, 
(Addressed 
For Phineas Pemberton, 
Near Delaware flats. These hasten. 
VI. 
Letter of Wm. Markham to Phineas Pem- 
berton.t 
Loving ffriend 
Phis. Pemberton. } 
It is long since I reed. yor’. Concerning 
the inclosed ; partly fforgetfulness and partly 





Thy Lo: Fré, 
Txo, Lioyp. 


*Thomas Lloyd was Wm. Penn’s first Deputy 
Gov. of Pennsylvania, from 1684to 1688, & again, 
1689 to 1692. He died in 1694. 


+ Wm. Markham was Governor of Penna from 
| 1698 to 1699. He died in 1704. 
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want of oportunity occassion’d this delay, 
which pray pardon. I assure you cannot be 
readier to ask any thing in my power than 
I shall be willing to grant to yor. Satisfac- 
tion, and y'. you may have proof, if you 
know of any thing, Try. I thank you for 
your advice of Cloud’s death, he ow’d me 
upon bond about 13£, I granted his Wid- 
dow Administration, I did not see her, but 
Patrick Robinson said she promised payment 
this next Spring. If you have oportunity 
pray remember her of it, ffor I am unwill- 
ing to Sue any, Especially a Widdow. If 
you want news come to Town, ffor here is 
great Store. I remaine, 


Yor. assured ffrend & Serv'. 
W™, MARKHAM. 
Philadelphia, ffeb : 15. 1695-6. 


The 5th of August. 1662. 
A TRUE RELATION OF THE MAQUES COM - 
ING TO PENOBSCOTT FFORT AND WHAT 
THEY DID. 


BY THOMAS GARDNER COMMANDER OF THE SAME. 
[N. Y, Colonial MSS. (in 3 State’s office, Albany) X. 


The Last of April one Thousand sixe 
hundred sixty twoe the Maques Came to 
Neageu howse belonging to the Sayed 
ffortt and sent three Men befor them to 
tell the English that the Maques their 
frinds were Comiug & desiered to Trade 
with them but whilst they wear speaking 
About two hundred & Sixty men of them 
had incompassed the howse pulling down 
the fence entered into the sayed howse & 
filled it full of men: thear being but fowar 
English men in the howse ( & then as the 
three men thay sent ) so nowe these desier 
Trade with the English & promis that thay 
would do them no harme nor theyr goods 
or Cattell & gave unto the Truke Master 
fowar or five girdles of Peage teling him 
that thay weare theyr Asured frinds & 
After A fayer Trade for what thay desier- 
ed Contrary to theyr former promises Com- 
peled the Truke Master to go downe the 
River with them the thre men then, left 
in the howse fearing to stay when thayr 
master was Caried Away in the Night 
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thought to have Come down to the fortt to 
have Informed us of theyr Coming but 
wear surprised by the way by the Maques 
& kept thre. dayes prisoners. 

The third of May sixty two the sayed 
Maques Came to Penobscott fortt bring the 
Abouesayed fowar men & setting them 
upon A Roke in the Riuer it being in the 
Twilight in the morning whilst thay them- 
selves went & surprised the Indianes that 
wear under the Protektion of the sayed 
fortt & wear Com ther to Trad which wear 
to the Number of one hundred men women 
and Children & hauing ended their buisnes 
About the Indianes in theyr surprishall : 
they Came and desired Trade of vs as they 
had done Aboue at the howse: haueing be- 
fore sent home our men they had Taken 
prisoners: Thoug with great discord About 
it Amongst them selves. 

Now although we well knew they had 
broken the pease made the last year at fortt 
Orange by the Duches helpe we ouerlooked 
the same & knowing that we could not re- 
couer the prisoners they had Taken & That 
All our goods up the Riuer was at theyr’ 
dispo e thought it not fitt to ofend them 
Any way but to preserve the Sayed howse 
& Tradeing goods & therfore According to 
the Maqueses desier we Traded with them 
for prouition & goods in frindly manner the 
Maques Sagimors in the mene time promi- 
Sing great frindship to vs & giueing vs A 
present of Moose skines & Peage & we in 
requitall gaue the Maques the vallue in 
cloth Bread & pruines flower & Pease & 
Corne 

But in most false & Perfidives maner 
they no sooner went out of the fortt in 
Pease but killed ten of our cattell that 
were out of sight of the fortt& went up 
the River & Robed our howse of All wase 
in it to the vallue of 4001Ib; & Builtt a 
strong ffortt in a quartr of A mile of the 
sayed howe &Tareed ther A fortt night as 
we suppose by what had pased before to 
surprise our men when thay should Come 
by to fetch our Goods 

This is a True relation by me 

THOMAS GARDNER 
Epwarp NaGior 
Truke master at the howse, 
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THE TRAITORS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


To the popular mind Arnold is the one 
sole traitor of the revolution, who stands in 
solitary grandeur as the arch apostate from 
the cause of American freedom. Yet there 
were many in the civil and military service 
of the new government who from one motive 
or another abandoned its cause and took 
service under the crown. A few successes 
would perhaps have increased the number, 
as perhaps there were not a few who carried 
American commissions and British protec- 
tion in the same pocket, ready to use either 
in an emergency. 

Mr Sabine, in the new edition of his Loyal- 
ists, enables us to give the following list of 
the traitors of the revolution. 

Army.—Major General Benedict Arnold. 

Col. Duyckings of the New Jersey militia 
took the oath of allegiance in 1777. 

Col. Wm. Hamilton of Lancaster, Pa., 
raised a regiment, but resigned at the De- 
claration of Independence and was in corre- 
spondence with the enemy. 

Jol. Daniel MeGirth of Georgia, at first 
zealous on the Whig side, but deserted and 


was the scourge of South Carolina and Geor- 


gia. He was captured, kept in prison for 
five years and died soon after. 

Lt.Col. Herman Zedwitz of N. Y.,in June, 
1775, petitioned the New York provincial 
congress for leave to raise a regiment. 


phia. 


Lt. Col. William Allen of Pennsylvania, | 


son of Chief Justice Allen,served under Gen 
St. Clair, but in 1776 was permitted by con- 
gress to resign. 
Howe and raised a regiment of Pennsylvania 
loyalists. 

Major Andrew Williamson of South Caro- 


lina was an active officer till 1780, when he | 


submitted to the British and became so ac- 


tive in the cause of the crown that he was | 
| joined the English with his sons. 


called the Arnold of South Carolina. He 
was captured by Haynes, and this cost the 
latter his life. 

Captain Andrew Carney of Georgia, first 
sold his own and stolen cattle to the English 
and then deserted to them. 

Captain Moses Carson, deserted in 1777, 
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Tn | 
Aug., 1776, detected in correspondence with | 
Gov. Tryon, tried and imprisoned at Philadel- | 


He then joined General | 





| captured in 1779, tried,drummed through the 


army and imprisoned. 

Capt. — Davenport remained in New York 
after Washington’s retreat. 

Capt. Dennis Gatchell of the Maine militia 
and committeeman joined the English in 
1779. 

Captain Lewis McDonald of Westchester 
Co. N. Y.,committeeman, forced to leave and 
join the English. 

Capt. John Purvis, member of the provin- 
cial congress of South Carolina, deserted to 
the English with his troop in 1775. 

Lieut. Ross Curry of Pennsylvania joined 
the English and became Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant in the Pennsylvania Loyalists. 

Lieut. Samuel Ford, 2nd. Lieut. of the 
Effingham Galley, deserted to the English at 
Fort Mifflin in 1778, taken, tried and con- 
victed. 

Lieut. Hall of 8. Carolina commanded a 
small fort which he treacherously surrender- 
ed to the Cherokees. The whole garrison 
was butchered. He became Lieutenant in 
the King’s Rangers, was taken in 1779 and 
executed. 

Lieutenant Edward MeMichael of Penn- 
sylvania deserted from Fort Schuyler to 
the enemy in August, 1776. 

Adjutant Alexander McDowall of Welles, 
Connecticut regiment deserted in 1781. 

Lieut. Abraham Wiltbank of Delaware 
changed sides in 1778. 

Deputy Quartermaster John Biddle of 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, deserted in 1779. 
holding criminal correspondence with the 

Surgeon Benjamin Church convicted of 
enemy. 

William Cunningham (Bloody Bill) of 


South Carolina was an officer on the Whig 


| side in 1776, joined the English, and as Ma- 


jor perpetrated the greatest cruelty, killing 
no less than 35 persons in cold blood. 

John Goodrich of Va., entrusted with the 
purchase of powder, defrauded the state and 


Members of Congress, d&:c.—Several who at 
first were so ardent for freedom as to be sent 
to the continental congress, joined the en- 
emy. 
Andrew Allen of Pennsylvania, a leading 
Whig, member of congress and of the com- 
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mittee of safety, put himself under Gen. 
Howe’s protection in 1776. 

Joseph Galloway, member of congress till 
May 1775, then abandoned the Whigs and 
became a virulent Tory. 

Rev. John J.Zubly of Georgia, member of 
the continental congress, finally fled to the 
enemy. 

Rev. Jacob Duché, Chaplain to congress, 
went over to the enemy. 

Charles Pinckney, Sr., President of the 
South Carolina provincial congress, Gabriel 
Capers, member of the same congress, submit- 
ted to the enemy. 

Many more like Samuel Donaldson of N. 
York, Edward Fenwicke and Thomas 
Fletchall of South Carolina, Hewson of Con- 
necticut, Abraham Walton of New York, 
though warm at first, soon cooled off and 
became Tories. 

Private Soldgers.—Of these it would be 
impossible to make a list. The names of 
those who were caught and tried are al- 
most the only traces that survive. Mr. Sa- 
bine’s work mentions Canfield, Coskell, J. 


Dawson, R. Dodd, M. Doherty, J. Finley, | 
P. P. Frye, D. Gamble, 8. Greake, Sergeant 


Gornell, Wm. Green, Thomas Hickey, Wm. 
Houghtaling, John Jones Kelly, John Mil- 
lar, J. Nardon, R. Querry, W. McMash,John 
Smith, Corn. Stagge, J. Van Deusen. 


LETTER OF RICHARD INGOLDESBY. 
ALBANY, 16th July, 2 a’clock, 1694. 
May it Please Yor Excellency 
Since mine by Nenning came here a 
Sachim named Pamatquin one of the 
Schooke Indians with this belt of wampum 
from ye onnogunges to Inform us that since 
the Receipt of the two belts of wampum from 
this Government they have had Peace with 
New England where upon the Governour of 
Canida sent his agents to them to Demand 
the Reason why they held any Correspond- 
ence with this Government wherewith he 
is now in actuall warr. They Replyed they 
had alwayes found kindnesse from this Gov- 
ernment in time of their warr with the 
five Nations therefore are Resolved to keep 
a fair Correspondence with ye same then 
Laid down this belt The same Sachims in- 


| Dict. 








forme that since their Peace with N: Eng- 
land they have had Continually agents 
there but their Last being Deteined after 
Long Demanded severall times has occa- 
sioned a great Dissatisfacon amongst them 
whereupon they sent them word they 
might put them to Death or do as they 
thought fitt He Declares also that by this 
time he beleives that ther is great deale of 
mischeife done in N. England. This is 
what offers att Psent when anything Else 
shall be Ready to pay the duty owing from 
yor Excellencyes 
Obedient Humble Servt. 
Riou: INGOLDESBY. 
To Gov. Fletcher. 





Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


INTERPRETATION OF INDIAN NAMES.— 
Agawam—or, as Capt. John Smith wrote 
the name, Auguan, Smoked-Fish. See Rale’s 
Poisson boucané, Agouann, or nam- 
issagouann. 

Alleghany—Cold River, (Hist Mag. vol. 
iv. p. 184.) 

Ammonoosuc—Fish-stony-river, from na- 
maes, fish, hussax, stone, and auke, place. 

Chickahominy—Great-corn, from Che, or 
R’ tche great and huminea, corn. Cocheco- 
Great Falls. K’tche, great, and coke, or cook, 
locative terminal. 

Connecticut—Long-deer-river from qunne, 
long; attuck, deer, and ut, same as uk, a local 
terminal. 

Itasca—a word invented from the last 
two syllables of the Latin veritas, and the 
first syllable of caput, to denote the True 
Head of the Mississippi. Afterwards Indian 
words were found to give the combined syl- 
lables a new meaning; as Ja, beautiful totosh, 
female breast, ca, local terminal. But it is 
not easy to see its descriptiveness when 
applied to a lake. 

Michigan—Great Lake; michau, great, 
and saurisiegan, lake (Schoolcraft, iv, p.379). 

Michi, great, gami, water. (Ms. Llinois 
ict’y).] 

Norredgeewock-or, as Rale wrote, Narant- 
souac, and Nanrantsouac; from nara stil] 
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water below falls, wampi clear, ack, locative ; 
which describes the river at the place of his 
residence with the Indians. 

Narawauk—now Norwalk, in Ct., has 
the like origin and meaning. 

Ossipee—for Co-wass-sepe, from co, a pine, 
plur. cowass, and sepe, river; a descriptive 
name. 

Pawcatuck— Many Deer, from pos or paus, 
much, or many, and attuck, deer. 

Pawtucket \ have the same derivation 

Patuxet—{ and meaning. 

Potomac—or, as Strachey writes it, Pa- 
tawomeck, (Hist. Trav. pp. 98. 104). Por- 
poise River; from potawaugh, “porpus” 
(Smith’s “Dictionarie.” p. 192) and eck or 
ac, loca} termination. 

Quebec—The Narrows, Algonquin. 

Quin-nipiac, Long Bay, from quinne, long, 
nippe, water, and ac locative. The bay at 
New Haven, and also by derivation, the river. 

Shetucket—Great Deer Place, K’tche, 
great, attuck, deer, et, locality. 

Brunswick, Me. 


Oxip NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR VALUE.— 
In your paper of yesterday, you mention that 
a Salem paper of 1773, and a Boston Ga- 
uette of 1767, had been handed to you. 
You speak of them, I suppose, merely as 
interesting relics of the last century. But, 
in my opinion, the newspapers of that period 
are historical treasures of great value. 
There is no other source of knowledge of 
men and things of that age, which can be 
compared with them. Even a single paper 
will, not unfrequently, shed light on some 
inquiry, which no other source will supply. 

My own experience abundantly establish- 
es this fact, and knowing thus their high 
value for information to those engaged in 
historical pursuits, I would state that I have 
the following papers: Boston Weekly 
News-Letter, Oct. 21, 1756 ; Boston Even- 
ing Post, Jan 12, 1758, June 23, 1760, 
June 20 andJuly Ist, 1762, July 25, Aug. 
Ist and Sept. 12, 1763; Massachusetts Ga- 
zette and Boston News-Letter, Nov. 3, Dec. 


in 1787. Boston Gazette, May 4, 1761, 
and Nov. 14, 1762. : 
Boston Post and Advertiser, Oct. 18, 1762. 
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New Hampshire Gazette and Historical 
Chronicle Aug. 15 and Sept. 12, 1760, Aug, 
20 and Sept. 17, 1762, Aug. 12 and Nov.4, 
1763, and nearly full files of 1767, ’68, ’69, 
73 and ’74. 

New England Chronicle and Essex Ga- 
zette, published at Cambridge, July 21,1775, 
and most of the numbers through the year. 

Independent Chronicle and the Universal 
Advertiser, nearly complete files from 
April 24, 1777, through that year, and the 
year 1778, to March 4, 1779. 

Continental Journal and Weekly Adver- 
tiser from May, 1779, till May 9, 1782, 
nearly perfect. Salem Gazette from May 16, 
1782, through that year and the year 1833. 

Yours, &c., EK. E. Bourne. 
Kennebunk, Nov. 25, 1864. 


Otp NEwspapers—AGAIN.—The brief 
article in your Monday’s paper on an old 
newspaper, has had the effect of calling 
from our friend, Bourne, of Kennebunk, 
a disclosure. of the treasures in this de- 
partment in his possession. It is gratify- 
ing to perceive that one of our citizens who 
knows how to appreciate the value of these 
ancient and valuable materials of history, 
has the key to them. And now that his 
fondness for antiquity and his labors there- 
in, have raised him to be the head of our 
excellent Historical Society, we hope that 
he will not permit these old documents to 
remain as useless lumber on his hands, but 
use them in illustrating and advancing our 
history. We are glad to be able to say, 
that the learned address of this historical 
student, delivered at the last Popham cel- 
ebration, is now in press, and will soon be 
given to the public. 

I, too, following the example of my learn- 
ed brother, will set down a brief catalogue 
of some of the treasures in this line which 
are in my possession. The oldest paper 
I have is the Boston Gazette or Country 
Chronicle. It was issued Feb. 16, 1756, 
on a half sheet, 144 by 94 inches, pub- 


| lished by Edes and Gill, and has a half 
9, 1763, Jan. Ist, 1764, and several numbers | 


penny stamp upon it; I have other issues 
of the same paper in 1763, 1767 and 1770; 
the last number, March 12, 1770, contains 


' a full account of the Boston massacre of 
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March 5th, with wood cuts of the four cof- 
fins of the victims, among which is that 
of Samuel Williams, the uncle of Captain 
John Williams of this city, lately deceased. 
The Boston Gazette was successor to the 
second newspaper established in America ; 
it was commenced by James Franklin, 
brother to Dr. Franklin, Dec. 13, 1720. 
It was discontinued a few years and re- 
vived under the same name in April, 1757, 





by Benjamin Edes. It was celebrated be- 
fore the revolution as the vehicle for the 
political writings of John Adams and the 
leading Whigs. 

I have also the first number of the first 
paper printed in New Hampshire; the 
New Hampshire Gazette and Historical 
Chronicle, published by Daniel Fowle, 
Oct, 7, 1756, at $1 a year or £4 old tenor; 
its size was 10 by 8 inches, about the size 
of a sheet of common letter paper. 

Also the Boston Evening Post, a .vol- 
ume from Jan. 31, 1763, to Dec. 26, 1767 ; 
and numbers in 1766 and ‘69. This was 
first published by Thomas Fleet in 1782 as 
successor to the Rehearsal, which lived 
but a year; it ceased to be published April 
20,1775. The war was too much for it. 


I have the Massachusetts Gazette and 
Boston News Letter, Aug. 18, 1768, and 
scattering numbers to June 5, 1769, pub- 
lished by R. Draper. This paper was in 
the interest of the goverment and the to- 
ries. The establishment was broken up 
when the British evacuated Boston in 
March, 1776. The printer, John Howe, 
who married Draper’s widow, transferred 
his paper to Halifax. Howe was a Sande- 
manian in religion and a tory in politics; 
he was father of Joseph Howe, well known 
to our people, formerly one of the Provin- 
cial Cabinet, and a leading politician in 
Nova Scotia. The paper was successor to 
the Boston News Letter, the first paper 
published in America; John Campbell, 
book seller and postmaster in Boston was its 
first editor, and Benjamin Green first print- 





er. They issued the first number April 24, | 
1704; it was united with the Weekly | 
News Letter in 1727 and withthe Aassa- | 
chusetts Gazette in September, 1769, and | 
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took the above name. John Howe died 
in Halifax 1835, aged 83. 

Ihave also several numbers of the 
Boston Post Boy and Advertiser, in the 
years 1765, 1767 and 1769; this paper was 
commenced by Green and Russell in 1757. 

I have the first volume of the Quebec 
Gazette, the first paper printed in Canada, 
commencing June 21, 1764, my volume 
ending with June 1, 1769, a weekly paper. 
At the close of the first hundred years of 
its publication, last June, the publishers 
issued a memorial mammoth sheet, con- 
taining many interesting historical reminis- 
cences and a description of the progess in 
the art of printing in that Province and of 
its general progress. 

Also the Essex Gazette, published at 
Salem by Samuel and Ebenezer Hall, a copy 
each in 1768 and 1769, and a volume from 
April, 26, 1774, to Nov. 80, 1775. Very 
interesting and valuable for its revolution- 
ary incidents. 

Also scattering papers of the New Eng- 
land Chronicle, 1775, Continental Journal, 
1778, Worcester Spy, 1781, Essex Journal 
1785, American Apollo, published in Bos- 
ton 17638, beside several others published 
between that year and 1800, this side of 
which they multiply so rapidly that time 
and space would fail to record them. 

Of papers published in Portland, I have 
the Gazette of Maine, Jan. 6, 1791, 2 vol- 
umes of the Cumberland Gazette from 
1787 to 1791, 1 volume of the Zastern 
Herald ; neither of which contains a per- 
fect series, and 3 copies of the Oriental 
Trumpet in 1797, “ published by John 
Rand, at his office in Middle Street, where 
advertisements and articles of intelligence 
are thankfully received.” The Gazette of 
Maine was “printed and published by 
Benjamin Titcomb Jr., son of Deacon Ben- 
jamin Titcomb, afterwards a Baptist preach- 
er. The Lastern Herald was published 
by Thomas B. Wait in Fish street. The 
Cumberland Gazette was also published 
by Wait, “opposite the hay market.” That 
institution stood where the old City Hall 
now stands. 

The first paper printed in Maine was 
the Falmouth Gazette and Weekly Adver- 
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tiser. The first number published by 
Benjamin Titcomb Jr. and Thomas B. 
Wait, was issued Jan. 1, 1785, on a demi- 
sheet. 

We may properly close this summary 
with Judge Bourne’s just remark, “that the 
newspapers of that period are historical 
treasures of great value, There is no 
source of knowledge of men and things 
which can be compared with them.” Or, 
in Shakespeare’s terse and discriminating 
language, “ they show the very age and body 
of the time.” 


MapaMm Knicutrs.— The following no- 
tice of Madam Knights may be of’ interest. 
It is in the handwriting of Mrs. Hannah 
Mather Crocker, grand daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Mather, and is bound up with a copy of 
Madam Knights’ Journal in the library of 
the American Antiquarian Society. 

‘“ Madam Knights was born in Boston. 
She was a daughter of Capt. Kemble, who 

“was arich merchant in Boston. He was 
a native of great Britian; settled in Boston; 
built him a large house, for that day, near 
Frizel square, then, now north square, in 
the year 1676. His daughter, Sarah Kem- 
ble, was married to a captain of a London 
trader by the name of Knights. He died 
abroad, left her a smart young widow. In 
October, 1704, she made a journey to New- 
York to claim some of his property there. 
She returned on horseback in March, 1705. 
Soon after her return she opened a school 
for children. Dr. Franklin and Dr. Sam- 
uel Mather received their first rudiments of 
education from her. Her parents both died, 
and, as she was the only child they left, 
she continued to keep school in the Man- 
sion house until the year 1714. She then 
sold the estate to Peter Papillion. He died 
not long after. In the year 1736, Thomas 
Hutchinson, Esq., purchased the estate of 
John Walcutt, who was administrator to 
Papillion’s estate. Mr. Hutchinson gave 
the estate to his daughter Hannah, who 
was wife of Dr. Samuel Mather. The force of 
Madam Knights’ diamond ring was display- 


ed on several panes of glass in the old | 


house. In the year 1763 Dr. Mather 


had the house new glazed ; and one pane of | 
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glass was preserved as a curiosity, till‘ in 
1765, it was lost at the conflagration when 
Charlestown was burnt by the British, 
June 17th. 

The lines on the pane of glass were com- 
mitted to memory by the present writer. 

From the circumstances attending the 
account, we think the book lately printed 
must have been from some old manuscript 
of hers, as she was an original genius. 

Our ideas of Madam are from hearing 
Dr. Franklin and Dr. Mather converse 
about their old schoolmistress. 


Through many toils and many frights, 
I have returned poor Sarah Knights. 
Over great rocks and many stones, 
God has presarv’d from fracter’d bones. 


The above was written by Mrs. Hannah 
Mather Crocker, of Boston, grand daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, and pre- 
sented to me by that lady. 

IsatAH THOMAS. 


In another memorandum of similar im- 
port, also written by Mrs Crocker, a slight- 
ly different reading of the lines is given. 

On a pane of old fashioned glass in the 
house recently owned by Dr. Mather, in 
Boston, were wrote the following lines. 


Now I’ve returned poor Sarah Knights, 
Thro’ many toils and many frights; 
Over great rocks and many stones, 
God has presarved from fracter’d bones. 


** * Madam Knights was a very great 
lady in her day. * * * She obtained the 
honorable title of Madam by being a fa- 


mous school-mistress in her day. She 
taught Dr. Franklin to write, and Dr. 8. 
Mather, with many others. She was highly 
respected by Dr. Cotton Mather, as a wo- 
man of good wit and pleasant humour. 

A word about Mrs. Crocker, who should 
have had a place among our female authors. 
She was herself a lady of some originality 
and eccentricity of character, a good deal 
of a reader, and with decided opinions upon 
subjects that interested her. In 1810, she 
wrote a series of letters on Free Masonry, 
probably for some newspaper, part of them 
with a signature A. P. Americana and 
part signed Enquirer, having the form of 
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a correspondence between two. These so 
pleased the late Dr. Thaddeus Mason Har- 
ris,that, at his solicitation, they were pub- 
lished, in a small volume, with a brief pre- 
face by him. , 

In 1816, she printed a tract entitled, 
“The School of Reform; or, Seaman’s Safe 
Pilot to the Cape of Good Hope. By the 
Seaman’s Friend, H. M. Crocker.” It 
closes with some verses of her own address 
to seamen, signed “Prudentia Americana.” 

In 1818 she published a volume entitled 
“Observations on the Rights of Woman, 
with their Appropriate Duties, agreeable to 
Scripture, Reason, and Commion Sense. By 
H. Mather Crocker.” 
Miss Hannah More. In this book is a 
reference to Madam Knights. 

Among some of the early instructors of 
writing may be found Mrs. Sarah Knights, 
in the year 1706. She was famous in her 
day for teaching to write. Most of the 
letters on business and notes of hand, and 
letters on friendship, were written by her. 
She was a smart, witty, and sensible woman, 
and had considerable influence at that pe- 
riod. 

We may infer from the above that Ma- 
dam Knights taught the art of composi- 
tion; and furnished forms and examples 
adapted to different circumstances and sub- 
jects. 

A large part of the library of the Math- 
ers, (Richard, Increase, Cotton, and Sam- 
uel,) with the family portraits, came into 
the possession of Mrs. Crocker, and passed 
by transfer from her to Dr. Isaiah Thomas, 
for the American Antiquarian Society. 

S. F. H. 


The house built by her futher in 1676, 
and occupied by her till 1714, was on the 
easterly side of Moon street, corner of Moon 
street court, about half way from Sun Court 
street to Fleet street, the front part of 
which is now occupied by the Catholic 
church. That house, which some of our 


older inhabitants remember distinctly, was | 
demolished in 1832, or soon after, and a to- | 


bacco warehouse was erected by Messrs. 
Howard & Merry, which is now converted 
into the Catholic church. W. B. D. 


It is dedicated to | 








QUERIES. 


“SPEECH, INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN S8PO- 
KEN IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE BILL 
ALTERING THE CHARTERS OF Massa- 
cHusETTS.”~—In looking over, recently, a 
lot of my old pamphlets, I find one which 
never before engaged my attention. It is en- 
titled “A Speech intended to have been spok- 
en in the House of Lords on the bill altering 
the Charters of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The sixth Edition. London, Printed. 
Boston, re-printed and sold by Edes and 
Gill in Queen street, 1774.”” Who was the 
author ? Was the speech really prepared for 
the purpose mentioned, or was it a cover for 
introducing the author’s sentiments to the 
public? It is vigorously written and by no 
inferior hand; and reflects the views of 
those who favored the Colonies during the 
revolutionary conflict. I make a brief ex- 
tract as a specimen—which contains senti- 
ments not inappropriate to the present 
crisis. , 

“And yet my Lords, with your permission, 
I will waste one short argument more, on 
this cause, one that I own, [ am fond of, and 
which contains in it what I think must affect 
every generous mind. My Lords, [look upon 
North America as the only great nursery of 
freemen now left upon the face of the earth. 
We have seen the liberties of Poland and 
Sweden swept away, in the course of one 
year, by treachery and usurpation; the free 
towns in Germany are like so many dying 
sparks, that go out one after another; and 
which must all be soon extinguished under 
the destructive greatness of their neighbors. 
Holland is little, more than a great trading 
company, with luxurious manners, andan exe 
hausted revenue, with little strength and 
with less spirit. Switzerland alone is free 
and happy within the narrow inclosure of 
its rocks and vailies. As to the state of 
this country, my Lord, I can only refer my- 
self to your own secret thoughts.” After 
speaking of the unhappy condition of his 
own country, the author continues. 

‘But whatever may be our future fate, 
the greatest glory that attends this country, 


| a greater than any other nation ever ac- 
| quired, is to have formed and nursed up to 
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such a state of happiness, those colonies 
whom we are now so eager to butcher. We 
ought to cherish them as the immortal mon- 
uments of our public justice and wisdom ; 
as the heirs of our better days, of our old 
arts and manners, and of our expiring nation- 
al virtues. What work of art, or power or 
public utility has ever equalled the glory of 
having peopled a continent without guilt or 
bloodshed, with a multitude of free and 
happy common-wealths ; to have given them 
the first arts of life and government; and to 
have suffered them, under the shelter of 
our authority, to acquire in peace the skill 
to use them.” J. D. 


Who BUILT THE FIRST IMPROVED BOAT 
oN THE ERIE CANAL? — De Witt Clinton 
at the close of his letters of Hibernicus 
gives an account of an old sea captain who 
had been confined in a prison ship during 
the revolution, and who after the war set- 
tledon Oneida creek, just where the canal 
afterwards crossed it. He attributes to nim 
the building, of the first improved canal 
boat, Can any one tell us the name of the vld 
patriot / E. ©. 


MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL: OF THE VIR- 
gintA CoMPANY. There was in the Library 
of Congress in 1845 the manuscript Journal 
of the Company from April 28, 1619, to June 
7, 1624. Has it since been printed ? 

T. H. W. 


REPLIES. 


Monsieur DE St. Gaspin, (H. M., vol. 
viii, Pp. 374). —The Monsieur de St. Gas- 
pin, said by your correspondent to be men- 
tioned in Rale’s Dictionary, p. 493, as being 
at the river Matsibigsadoussek, was proba- 


bly the Baron Vincent de St. Castin. If | 


E. B. will again examine Rale’s ms. Diction- 
ary in the Library of Hary. College, he may 
find that his previous reading of Gaspin 
was incorrect. However this may be, the 


name formerly given to the river and pen- | ; f ; 
| sont aujourd’hui les seuls qui en portent la 


insula on which Castin made his settlement, 
(now Castine, > was Matche-Biguatus, 
but like so many Indian terms, very vari- 
ous modes of spelling this name may be 
found. 
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In 1859, Joseph Williamson, Esq., of 
Belfast Me., privately printed at Portland, 
a most interesting pamphlet of 22 pages 
entitled, ‘Castine and the Old Coins found 
there,” in which the origin and significance 
of the term Matchebiguatus as applied to 
the locality in question, is considered at 
some length, and three pages are devoted 
to a sketch of Castin’s career as far as 
known, with historical references. This 
paper may also be found in the collection 
of the Maine Historical Society. 

The recent discovery at Castine of a cop- 
per plate bearing a Latin inscription, has 
been referred to in this Journal, and in the 
proceedings of the Am. Antiq. Society for 
April, 1864, the subject is fully treated. 

In the memoir of Father Rale, Ralles or 
Rasles, in vol. viii, 2d series Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Collections, p. 256, there is a defence 
of Réle against certain aspersions, wherein 
the Castin family is alluded to. 

H. A. W. 


Boston, Nov. 26, 1864. 


THe Crncinnati.— (H. M. vol. viii, p. 
33).—In reply to the enquiry of w. a. in rela- 
tion to the object and history of the order of 
the Cincinnati, I would state that a work 
edited by A. M. Perrot at Parisin 1820— 
entitled Collection historique des ordres de 
chevalerie civils et militaires— gives the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of that order. 

“L’ordre de Cincinnatus fut institué en 
1783, dans les Etats, en faveur des officiers 


| Americans, et de ceux de la marine Fran- 


caise qui avaient participé & la guerre de |’in- 
dependance. Les membres devoient s’as- 
sembler tous les ans pour soulager les pau- 
vres fréres, enfin jurer d’étre toujours unis: 
mais & peine cette institution fut-elle or- 
ganisée qu’on crut y voir des dangers; et, 
sans le respect qu’on portait ’ Washington, 
Yordre efit été supprimé des sa naissance; 
on se contenta done, d’en modifier les sta- 
Cet ordre est presque éteint, et les 
officiers Francais qui en font encore partie 


decoration.” 

The decoration is a silver eagle attached 
to the button-hole by a blue ribbon bordered 
with white. Iam under the impression, al- 
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though it is not stated in the above quota- 

tion, that the order is hereditary, and de- 

scends to the oldest son. wM. L. 8. 
Saratoga Springs, Feb. 1st, 1865. 


ANN AS A MAN’s NAME, (H. M. vol. ix, 
p- 30).—ANNE, as remarked below, is or 
was common as a man’s name among the 
French; witness, the celebrated warrior, 
the Constable Anne de Montmorenci, who 
flourished in the time of Francis I. of 
France, and was killed, at the age of 74 
years, at the battle of St Dennis, 10th Nov. 
1567. Although he bore a feminine name he 
was anything but a woman in temper or 
disposition. He wasa rough, brave, cruel 
soldier and general. ANCHOR. 


Fyrax*—Puaser.—(H. M. vol. ix, p, 34). 
—lI think these are misspellings, If Fytge is 
a woman’s name, may it not be the Dutch 
synonym for the Roman and Greek Psycue, 
represnted by a Butterfly, the Dutch for 
which is VVitje. Wis pronounced V and 
V and F are almost consonous. As to PHa- 
BER asimilar remark holds good. Pu is al- 
most if not exactly equivalent to F, and, 
bearing this in mind, there are several 
names almost symphonous, Farr, (FAs- 
rus) Faparea, Faparrs, Fabia. 

ANCHOR. 





Societies and theit Proceedings. 


NEW YORK. 

Lone Istanp Hisroricat Socrety.—Brooklyn, 
January 5th.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Long Island Historical Society was held at 
their rooms, Judge Greenwood presiding. Dr. 
Stiles, the Librarian, submitted the following 
interesting statement. 

The additions to the library during the past 
month have been two hundred bound volumes 
and forty-one pamphlets, twenty-two prints 
and one painting, fifty four coins and one silver 
medal, besides a large number of relics, maps, 
old newspapers, &c. Thirty-one of these vol- 
umes were purchased, and the rest were dona- 
ted. Among the donations special mention was 
made of that of A. 8. Barnes & Burr, publishers, 
of New York, consisting of one hundred and 

*Fijtje is Sophia. It was misspelt on p. 34. 

TyPoa. 
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forty-eight volumes of their publications in his- 
tory, science, biography, and education. Also, 
the gift from Henry Ward Beecher of a finely 
executed portrait, in oil, of the late Theodore 
Parker, of Boston. Mr. Beecher has also con- 
tributed a unique and interesting collection of 
wall-posters, which were posted in the streets 
of London and Manchester, with the purpose of 
exciting the mob, on the occasion of his public 
addresses, during his recent visit to England. 
From Mr. J. C. Brevvort the gift of an old 
arm chair, formerly owned and used by the un- 
fortunate and famous Major Andre. From Miss 
Emily Poole, a silver Waterloo medal; from Mr 
Walter Nichols three ancient volumes; by pur- 
chase the library has been enriched by the Ply- 
mouth Colony Records, published by the State 
of Massachusetts, in ten volumes,.large quarto. 

Dr. Storrs, in behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, acknowledged donations of $500 from E. 
Sanford for a special department of books, and 
$500 from Charles Storrs for a binding, fund. 
The thanks of the Society were voted. 

Dr, Storrs also announced that Prof. J. W. 
Draper would, on the 10th of this month, repeat 
before this Society the lecture recently deliver- 
ed in New York, on ‘‘What we may learn 
from Ancient Egypt.”’ It will be shortly fol- 
lowed by a companion lecture by Wm. C. Prime, 
Esq., on *‘ Egypt.” 

The Society resolved to present a petition, in 
conjunction with the New York and other His- 
torical Societies of the State, to the Legislature, 
praying for the passage of a bill authorizing the 
proper translation and publishing of the ap- 
cient Dutch records in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Albany. 

Dr. Stiles read the report of the Committee 
on the Natural History of Long Island. 

The collections made since the organization 
of this department are now placed on exhibi- 
tion. A portion may be seen on tlie shelves, 
and more will soon be added. 

Monthly meetings—on the last Thursday 
evening of each month—are held by this de- 
partment in these rooms for the exhibition and 
presentation of specimens, and for general dis- 
cussion. 

A paper of great interest was read, at the 
first meeting, by John Hooper, on the “ Algw of 
Long Island.”” The second was an able paper 
by Henry A. Graef, on ‘‘ Botany.”’ The third 
will be read, at the next meeting, by Elias 
Lewis, Jr., on the “‘ Geology of Long Island.” 

The nucleus of a library of works on natural 
history and general science has been formed by 
the valuable works placed on our shelves by 
Charles Congdon, Esq. We have also received 
the Smithsonian publications, and various other 
works of value. 

This committee, in behalf of the Long Island 
| Historical Society, return thanks to those gen- 
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tlemen of the auxiliary committees, and all 
others who have contributed to the collections 
and aided us by their knowledge and experi- 
ence in the work we have in hand 

John M. Stearns, Esq., read a paper on ‘‘The 
Political and Civil Constitution of the Dutch 
Government of the New Netherlands.” It gave 
quite a complete review of the early history of 
the Government, its officers, business, and in- 
stitutions. It entered largely into a considera- 
tion of the principles of popular liberty, and 
showed how utterly it was ignored by the Colo- 
nial Governors. They were arbitrary and mer- 
cenary in their administration of affairs, and 
paid but little attention to the interests of the 
colony. It followed, as a natural result, that 
the surrender of the English was quite grateful 
to the people, and the readiness with which 
they capitulated was rather an impeachment of 
their loyalty. The paper also treated of the 
organization of the Government, the franchises 
owned by the West India Company, and @he 
abuses to which the people were subjected. It 
was quite an interesting history of the period 
of which it treated. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stearn’s able paper, 
the meeting adjourned, and the audience 
amused themselves in viewing the relics, curiosi- 
ties, &c., which have accumulated in the rooms. 
Especial interest was exhibited in the small but 
well-filled room, this evening opened for the 
first time, by the Committee in the Natural His- 
tory of Long Island, and which already con- 
tains an elegant and valuable collection of 
birds, fishes, geological and mineralogical 
specimens, &c. 


New York Historicat Socrety.—New York 


January 3, 1865.—The annual meeting of the 
society was heldinthe hall. After the read- 
ing and approval of the minutes of the last 
meeting, the reports of the various committees 
and officers were made. That of the Executive 
committee showed the successful prosecution of 
the plan of establishing as funds the donations 
heretofore made to the society, some of which 
had at the time been applied to the ordinary 
purposes of the Society. The various donations 
will now always appear as funds, the income 
only being applied. 

The Report of the committee on the Fine Arts 
dwelt on the importance of the Jarvis and Bry- 
an Collections, and noted the gift to the Society 
of two paintings by Benjamin West, from Wm. 
M1, Webb. 

The librarian report announced the additions 
to the library, mainly by contributions. 

The Rev. Dr. Osgood in making his report as 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary annonnced 
his resignation. 

The election of officers of the society for the 
12 
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year 1865, was then made, and the following 
officers chosen. 

President, Frederic DePeyster, 

lst Vice-President, Rev. Thomas DeWitt. 

2nd Vice-President, Benj. R. Winthrop. 

Recording Secretary, Andrew Warner. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary, George Ban- 
croft. 

Domestic Corresponding Secretary, John Ro- 
meyn Brodhead. 

Treasurer, Benjamin H. Field. 

Librarian, George H. Moore. 

During the collection of the ballots E. C. 
Benedict nominated as a corresponding mem- 
ber Rev. J. King, of Athens, Greece, and Hugh 
Maxwell, Esq., made a few remarks on a difficul- 
ty between Mr. King and the Greek Govern- 
ment some years since. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston Numismatic Sociery.—Boston Jan. 7. 
—The annual meeting of this society was held 
on Thursday afternoon. The report of the pre- 
vious evening was accepted, after which several 
donations were announced and new members 
elected. The curator reported that but few 
coins had been added during the year, but some 
of the most valuable have been placed under 
lock and key. From the Annual Report of the 
Treasurer the society appears to be in good fi- 
nancial condition. The Committee appointed at 
the last meeting to prepare a List of Officers for 
the year 1865, reported as follows: President, 
Jeremiah Colburn: Vice President and Curator, 
Judge J. P. Putnam ; Treasurer, Henry Daven- 
port; Secretary, W. S. Appleton. The report 
was adopted, and these gentlemen were declared 
officers of the society. A vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, Dr. Winslow Lewis, for his 
interest in the society, his kindness towards it, 
and the very acceptable manner in which he has 
presided over it, was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Putnam exhibited a large and fine medal 
of Washington, very lately struck. Mr. Seavey 
showed one of the very rare Virginia shillings 
or silver half-pennies of 1774, also the half-pen- 
nies in beautiful condition, and rare pattern 
half dollar and quarter of 1858. The Secretary 
exhibited a number of valuable pieces, among 
which were the excessively rare Washington 
cent of 1792, known as the ‘“‘ naked bust,” and 
an oval funeral medal in copper, with the in- 
scription ‘* He in glory, the world in tears,” and 
the initials G. W. below the bust; also an orig- 
inal medal of the battle of Germantown, Oct, 4, 
1777, and some fine foreign medals. 

Dr. Lewis, ‘on resigning the Presidency, read 
an address in which he briefly sketched the his- 
tory of the Society, of the science in the United 
States, and of coinage in general; he enumer- 
ated the many uses of the science in chronology 
and every branch of history, dwelling particu- 
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larly on religion and art, and concluded with 
some suggestions as to the pursuit of the study. 
A committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port on the expediency of printing the Consti- 
tution and list of members, with the address of 
the President, and other interesting papers. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


* AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society.— Worcester, 
Jan. 17, 1865.—A special meeting of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, in reference to the 
death of their former President, Hon. Edward 
Everett. Stephen Salisbury, the president, oc- 
cupied thechair. In consequence of the illness 
of Hon. Levi Lincoln, whose relations with Mr. 
Everett had been most intimate, the society ad- 
journed at once to Gov. Lincoln’s residence. On 
coming to order, the meeting was addressed as 
follows by the President :— 

Brethren of the Antiquarian Society : While the 
voices of our people express their sorrow and 
deep concern that one of our most exalted citi- 
zens, who swayed the opinions and destiny of 
our country from a sphere above the distractions 
of political life and the envious assaults with 
which public office is infested, I have invited 
you to assemble here, not to forget your duties 
and interests as citizens, buj&to remember that 
this little company of students of history and 
antiquarian lore have lost their honored ex-presi- 
dent, Edward Everett, LL. D., the associate who 
had the greatest present ability to promote the 
object of your association. The eloquence that 
honored the obsequies of the Nestor of your so- 
ciety, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, still reechoes in 


your printed proceedings, meeting a cordial re-" 


ception wherever learning, virtue, and a labor- 
ious, conscientious and beneficent life were held 
in honor. He stood among us in the majesty 
and gathered wisdom of 94 years, and his wise 
counsels faltered on his lips when he heard the 
summons for which he waited and hastened 
away ; and a second time the solemn warning of 
Providence has addressed this society, and from 
the clear sky in which no threatening cloud was 
apparent another distinguished leader of this 
fraternity has been struck down. The last act 
of his life was to plant sweet Christian charity 
among the sufferings and crimes of wicked and 
treacherous rebellion, and this effort is a pro- 
bable cause of his sudden and, as we in our ignor- 
ance and impatience are prone to say, his un- 
timely departure. Let us rather repeat the 
familiar words of the old Roman, that ‘‘he was 
not more happy in the glory of his life than in 
the occasion of -his death.” But I will not de- 
tain you with my own unsatisfactory words 
from the utterance of thoughts more worthy of 
your own feelings and of the occasion. In my 
desire to forward the deliberations of the hour, 
I will venture to offer the following resolu- 
tions :— 





Resolved, That we deeply sympathise in the 
universal grief of our country, that a patriot 
has been taken away in fullest strength and 
glory of his beneficent service, and his mantle is 
not seen to fall on any successor. 

Resolved, That with our lamentations for a 
great public loss, we will gratefully consider the 
noble works which he has recently performed 
in the defence of our government and our na- 
tional privileges ; in the vindication of the right 
and the safety of free institutions, and in the 
thrice repeated lessons of charity and Christian 
forgiveness, enforced by his own unequalled 
and persuasive example. 

Resolved, That we will embalm with the odor 
of our exalted praise the memory of an orator 
who always carried his admiring listeners to 
higher and happier planes of thought ; a scholar 
of incessant and unwearied labor, who brought 
up his deep-sought treasures with a fitness and 
polish that adapted them to the handling and 
usea of common life, and aman who exercised 
his great powers for useful ends with a kind and 
cautious prudence and constant regard for Chris- 
tian purity. 

Resolved, That it is our privilege to offer a 
chaplet of honor and fraternal grief at the tomb 


| of our Ex-president, who gave to this society 


the advantage of the highest official relations 
for twenty-one years, and has since been a fellow 
worker by his constant contributions, and es- 
pecially by his frequent and, successful pursuit 
of the objects for which this association was 
formed. 

Resolved, That we offer to the children of our 
respected associate our sincere condolence, and 
commend them to the highest source of conso- 
lation. 

Resolved, That asa society, we will express 
our respect by attending the funeral of Mr. 
Everett on Thursday the 19th instant. 

Resolved, That the President of this society i's 


|} requested to transmit a copy of the above reso- 


lutions to the family of our deceased associate. 

The resolutions having been seconded by Rev, 
Dr. Seth Sweetser, the chair was addressed in 
eloquent terms by Dr. Sweetser, Rev. Dr. 
Alonzo Hill, Hon. Isaac Davis, Hon. Ira M. 
Barton, Hon. Levi Lincoln and Hon. Henry 
Chapin ; after which the resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 


AMERICAN Statistica, Association. —Jan. 
20th.—The annual meeting of this society was 
held at No. 13 Bromfield street, the President, 
Dr. Jarvis, in the chair. 

A letter from Josiah Curtis, M. D., Medical 
Director of the Department of the Ohio, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was read. 

Lyman Mason, Esq., the Treasurer, made his 


annual report, showing a balance in his hands 
of $865.35. 
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The following named persons were chosen of- 
ficers for the current year. 

President, Edward Jarvis, M. D.; Vice Presi- 
dents, Hon. Amasa Walker and J. Wingate Thorn- 
ton; Corresponding Secretary, Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, LL. D.; Recording Secretary, John W. 
Dean; Treasurer, Lyman Mason; Librarian, 
William B. Towne; Councillors, Hon. Samuel 
H. Walley, Ebenezer Alden, M. D., and Hon, 
George S. Hale. 

The President read a letter written by him, 


to his family in Massachusetts, from London, | 


while attending the International Statistical 


Congress as a delegate from the association in | 


1860; in which he detailed the action of Judge 


Longstreet, of South Carolina, the delegate to | 





that Congress from the United States, and Mr. 
Dallas, the American minister, relative to a re- 


mark of Lord Brougham construed to be an in- | 


sult to our country, The letter showed that our 
national representatives (Messrs. Dallas and 
Longstreet) seemed at that time to consider | 
slavery of supreme importance. 

Mr. Thornton called the attention of the meet- 
ing to an article lately published in the London | 
Statistical Journal, showing by the censuses of 
1851 and 1861, that the Catholic religion has de- | 
clined of late years in great Britain. 

Remarks on the financial condition of the 
country were then made by Messrs. Walker, | 
Thornton, Towne, Mason and the President, 
after which Hon. Amasa Walker was requested 
to prepare a paper on the subject to be read at 
the next quarterly meeting. 


eloquent man is silent;—a voice which left no 
superior, if, indeed, it did an equal in this land, 
and which was ever exerted in the cause of all 
that is good or excellent, pertaining toa na- 
tion’s welfare, 

Resolved, That in the death of this statesman 
and patriot, the wholé nation has reason to 
weep and lament: for his exalted love of the 
Union gave to his voice and counsels a peculiar 


| important in our great struggle to preserve our 


nationality from destrtction. 

Resolved, That in his death we d-wlore the 
loss of a citizen of most exemplary virtues, in- 
defatigable industry, and faithful adherence to 
those noble principles of justice and honor; 
from the prevalence of which a nation can only 
become great and glorious. 

Resolved, That we respectfully tender our 
sympathies to the bereaved family. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our venera- 
tion of the memory of the deceased, we will 
attend his funeral on Thursday next; and also, 


| that a copy of these Resolutions be presented 


to his family. 
The meeting then dissolved, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hrstoricat Society or PennsYLvaNniA.—Phil- 


| adelphia Dec. 14, 1864.—A special meeting of the 


Society was held, Vice President Coates in the 
chair. 

The Society having been called to order, Hora- 
tio Gates Jones, Esq. the corresponding secretary, 
arosé and said that he had been desired by the 


| committeé to iritroduce to the audience theit dis- 


New Enatanp Historic GeneatocicaL Soci- 
gety.— Boston, January 20.—A special meeting 
ofthe directors of the N.E. Historic-Genealogical | 
Society was held to take notice of the death 
of Hon. Edward Everett, a member of the 
society from its earliest date. William B. 
Towne, Esq., occupied the chair and William 
R. Deane acted as secretary. The following 
resolutions were offered by John H. Shep- | 
pard, the librarian, and were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Edward 
Everett this Society, of which he was a resi- 
dent member for nineteen years, deplores this 
great loss; and particularly as we have been 
of late afflicted in the death of several excel- | 
lent and valuable friends. 

Resolved, That in his death literature and | 
science are called to mourn the departure of a | 
very distinguishod scholar and accomplished 
writer, whose purity and elegance of taste, 
richness of imagination, affluence of language 
and flowing, fascinating style, without any 
other mark of distinction or celebrity, would | 
have made him an honor and ornament to our 
country. ° 

Resolved, That in his death the voice af a most 


| the attack on Sumter. 


| regard’s mistake, 


tinguished fellow member, Col. W. W. H. Davis 
of Doylestown, Bucks Co., who was among the 
first from Pennsylvania to volunteer, and who, 
although suffering from painful wounds, con- 
tinued in the service until September 30th, 1864, 

Col. Davis, began by a geographical description 
of Morris Island and the configuration of the 


| coast, and then described the fortifications of the 


rebels, 

These were very strong. Wagner was one of 
the best constructed works ever known. Gen. 
Gilmore redeemed his promise to take the west 
end of Morris Island, but a mistake was made 


| on July 1ith, in the attack upon Wagner, and a 


severe repulse was received. 
The speaker showed the bloodshed consequent 
upon the attempts to assault the fort, and then 


| how Gilmore became satisfied that it could be 


Thencame 
Beauregard assured his 
soldiers that Sumtercould not be breached until 
Wagner wastaken. Gilmoré showed them Beau- 
Ultimately our batteries 
were planted, with labor that no one but a 
soldier can understand, and a weight of metal was 
thrown against Sumter heavier than ever before 
thrown against any fort in the world. Then the 


taken only by scientific approaches. 
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Swamp Angel battery was built. It was finish- 
ed. The sand bags alone to make its found- 
ation cost $5000. The gun exploded at the 34th 
round, throwing a shot further than ever before 
was known in the history of the world. 

The story of Greek fire being used was purely 
the creation of newspaper correspondents. There 
never was such a thing used. A gentleman came 
with a missile of the sort, and for three weeks 
it was tested, but the cases always exploded at 
the muzzle of the guns. The speaker described 
the bombardment of Sumter. 6250 projectiles 
were thrown altogether at Sumter. The artillery 
practise Was as fine as was ever seen. On the 
last day of the bombardment the Ironsides and 
other frigates took part 

Then the work on Wagner began in earnest 
with sure progress up to Sept. 6th. The ground 
around the fort was literally sown with torpe- 
does ; but they did us service in one respect, for 
they prevented sorties by the enemy ; the’men in 
the trenches were continually being exhausted 
by heat or killed by the fire of the enemy. Three 
thousand men had already been buried on that 
strip of sand. This point was then considered 
the key to Charleston. On September 7th the 
finalassault wasmade. Powerful calcium lights 
were turned on the fort, so that our sharpshoot- 
ers could pick off the men repairing damages. 
This was a new feature of warfare. _ 

For forty hours the bombardment continued, 
and was sublimely terrible. The fort had been 
evatuated the night before! A single sergeant 
volunteered to go into the fort to see if the re- 
port ofa deserter to that effect was true, and 
found it to beso. Nothing but the sand remain- 
ed. The troops took undisputed possession of 
as utter a ruin as could be imagined. 

The remainder of the paper described the bat- 
teries that threw shells into Charleston. The 
first night thirteen shells dropped intothe doom- 
ed city, and every night afterward for some time 
shells were thrown into the town. A single gun 
in one battery burst at the 4615th fire, a case 
unparalleled in history. It threw 188.450 pounds 
of iron, at an expenditure of but one sixth the pow- 
der used in the ordinary guns That piece did 
an amount of service greater than any other 
yet known. 


Philadelphia January 9, 1865.—Mr. James Ross 
Snowden announced the death of Hon. George M. 
Dallas, and made appropriate remarks on the 
character and public services of the deceased. 
He said that, in the list of our eminent and dis- 
tinguished citizens, Mr. Dallas stood in the front 
rank. He was favored by nature with great 
abilities and the most graceful and attractive 
manners and deportment. Having in his youth 
the benefit of a home which was the seat of re- 
finement and learning, andthe example and 


ee 
ee 
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instructions of his accomplished and distinguish - 
ed father, Hon, A. J. Dallas, to guide him, he 
was well prepared for the thorough education 
which he received at Nassau Hall, where he was 
graduated with the first honors of his class in 
1810. His subsequent career was full of honor 
and distinction. He was eminent at the bar, 
whether in supporting the rights of his private 
clients, or representing the United States and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the 
Federal and State courts He was equally dis- 
tinguished asa Senator of the United States 
and Vice President of the United States. He 
represented our government at two of the most 
important Courts in Europe. On his return 
from the Court of St. James in 1861 he retired 
to private life, and on the last day of the year 
just closed, in the 73d year of his age, he ended 
his useful and honorable career. This event 
was sudden and unexpected to his family and 
the public, thus realizing what the Psalmist has 
said, and what is also applicable to all mankind, 
“There is but a step between me and death.” 

Mr. Snowden closed his remarks by offering 
the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were seconded by H. G. Jones, Esq., with some 
interesting and apprepriate observations, and 
were unanimously adopted : 

WueExrEAs, Since the last meeting of the society 
death has called from his earthly career our be- 
loved and distinguished fellow-citizen, Honora- 
ble George M. Dallas ; and 

Wuereas, It is proper that the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania should place upon its 
minutes a notice of this afflictive bereavement, 
Therefore 

Resolved, That this Society deeply sympathises 
with the family of the late Mr. Dallas in their 
afflictive bereavement, and with the community 
at large in the loss of an eminent and lamented 
fellow-citizen, who has, by a long and useful 
life, rendered important and valuable services to 
his country. 

Resolved, That the private virtues and pure 
morals and integrity of the late Mr. Dallas, add 
to the propriety of placing on our minutes this 
testimonial of our appreciation of the life and 
character of a citizen who has been an ornament 
to his native city, and whose memory will be 
dearly cherished by his fellow citizens. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be published, 
and that the Recording Secretary be requested 
to send a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historica Society.—Provi- 
dence, Jan. 14, 1864.—At the annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society the follow- 
ingofficers were elected : 

President—Albert G. Greene. 
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Vice Presidents—S.G. Arnold, Geo. A. Brayton. 

Secretary—S. 8. Rider. 

Treasurer—Welcome A. Greene, 

Librarian—E. M. Stone. 

The Librarian and Cabinet Keeper of the 
Northern Department reported that during the 
year now closed the contributions of every de- 
scription amount to about three hundred. Many 
of these are of great value to those engaged in 
historic or scientific research. 

Considerable attention has been paid to per- 
fecting the several series of pamphletsin the 


Rhode Island Alcove, and good progress has | 


been made. The President of the Society has 
also devoted many hours to this work, and 
to completing the Schedules of the General 
Assembly, as likewise aiding the Librarian 
in rearranging the shelves. The work still 
to be done, to place the library and cabinet in 
the complete condition due to its character and 
importance, as the depository of historic treas- 


ures, would give to a competent person daily | 


employment for the next three years, Every 
deficiency in each class of pamphlets should be 
supplied, so far as it can be, by a diligent gath- 
ering of materials accumulated in attics and 
closets in this city and in various parts of the 
State: the several departments of general and 
local history, of science and of agriculture, of 


education and of humanity, should be made as | 
| was heartily given in aid of its success, and to 


complete as possible: the accumulation of Rhode 
Island newspapers should be filed and fitted for 
a place on our own shelves, or be reserved for 
exchanges with other Societies: the mounting 
and binding of the Society’s invaluable collection 
of manuscripts should be effected at once, so 
that their safety may be ensured, and their con- 
tents made available, first for its own purposes, 
and secondly, under proper restrictions, to the 
student, the biographer, the genealogist, and the 
historian. And this done, a complete index, on 
the most approved plan, of books, pamphlets, 
works of art, and cabinet curiosities, should be 
made and printed, that all interested may see 
what the collections are, and that researches, 
by such as seek access to them, may be facili- 
tated. 

Measures are in train for publishing a volume 
of the Society’s collections, comprising matter 
of special interest not only to the historian, but 
to the general reader. It will be issued, it is 
expected, in the early part of the present year. 
Indeed, it has long been the conviction that sev- 
eral volumes should follow each other in quick 
succession, and nothing but a lack of funds has 
interposed an impediment to so doing. The 
materials are ample for such an undertaking, 
and if laid before the public would reflect honor 
upon this institution as an industrious collector 
of the records of the past. But to do all the 


work pointed out—and in the judgment of the | 


librarian it should no longer be delayed—will, 





of course, require the support of an ample treas- 
ury. Such support should be ensured by an 
appeal to the proverbial liberality of this com- 
munity. Letit be secured, and the Society may 
be made one of the most important auxiliaries 
in the common cause of history, and at the same 
time rear a worthy monument to its living and 
deceased founders. 

The field for research into the details of ele- 
mentary history, relating to Rhode Island and 
Rhode Island men, is broad and inviting. A 
systematic course, persistently persued, would 
annually enrich the archives of this Society, and 
enable it to present, in documentary form, a 
picture of the state as she appeared from 1790 
to the close of the war of 1812. 

By reference to the records for six years past 
or more, it will become apparent that a large 
amount of work, at various times laid out, re- 


| mains to be completed. Should it be finished 


within the year upon which we are entering, the 
Society will earn deserved credit for industry. 
Our necrology for the year is impressive. 


| Seven members have deceased, viz: Hon. John 


Brown Francis, Hon. Henry Y. Cranston, Hon. 
John Pitman, Charles F. Tillinghast, Esq., Nich- 
olas A Brown, Esq., Jarvis J. Smith, M. D., and 
Mr. William_H. Helme. 

Governor Francis was an original member of 
this Society. In its early days, his influence 


the close of life he cherished a cordial interest 
in its prosperity. His public career is too fa- 
milliar to need delineation here. If, in official 


| stations, he justified, by high probity, the confi- 


dence reposed in him by his fellow-citizens, in 
private life he was no less conspicuous for the 
social and domestic qualities that impart to char- 
acter its most powerful charm. To all with 


| whom he had intercourse, his face was a bene- 


diction; and his sincerity as a friend, and his 
kindness as a neighbor, gained for him univer- 
sal respect and affection. His sudden death, 
August 9th, filled the entire community with 
sadness, 

Mr. Cranston was also an original member of 
this Society. He was bornin Newport, October 
9th, 1789, and became a prominent member of 
the Bar in his native town. He was fifteen 
years Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
for twenty-five years annually elected Moderator 
for the town. He was a member of the several 
Conventions for framing and remodelling the 
State Constitution, and Vice President of the 
Convention in 1842. For sixteen consecutive 
years, from 1827 to 1843, he was member of the 
General Assembly, and from 1843 to 1847, Rep- 
resentative of Congress. He was subsequently 
returned to the General Assembly, and for sev- 
eral sessions presided over the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He occupied an honored place in 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens at home and 
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throughout the State. 
February 12th. 

Judge Pitman died November 17th, leaving 
the fragrant name of a loyal citizen, an upright 
jurist, and a devout Christian, The history of 
Rhode Island, and the spirit of her institutions, 
became early in life a favorite study, and his 
discourse on the second centennial celebration 
of the settlement of the State in 1836, evinces 
laborious investigation and a just appreciation 
of his subject. 

Mr. Tillinghast often attested his interest in 
the objects of this Society, by valuable contri- 
butions to its archives. In his professional as 
in his private relations, he was honored and be- 
loved by all whoknewhim. The client reposed 
undoubting confidence in the safety of his coun- 
sel, and the friend felt sure that all expressions 
of regard werereal. He passed peacefully away, 
August 3d. 

Mr. Brown died August 12th. He was the 
eldest son of the late Hon. Nicholas Brown, for- 
merly American Consul at Rome. He was of 
retiring habits, possessed a fine taste for art, 
and was a careful student of history, science, 
and antiquities. 

Mr. Helme was for several years an active offi- 
cer of this Society. He was fond of antiquarian 
and scientific pursuits, and was the first in this 
country to test the possibility of employing the 
balloon in photographic operations. At the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he joined the 
First Regiment of Rhode Island volunteers in 
its three months service for the protection of 
Washington. He took an active part in the‘en- 
listment of colored men for the Fourteenth 
Rhode Island Regiment, and subsequently went 
on important business to the south, where, it is 
supposed, he was captured by guerillas, and fell 
a sacrifice to their barbarity. 

Dr. Smith was a native of Burrillville, and 
settled in Chepachet, where, for about thirty- 
six years, he was engaged in an extended and 
successful practice. At the time of his decease, 
March 10th, he first went as Vice President of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society. He wasa 


He departed this life 


man of frank, prepossessing manners, and his 
death, which was met with Christian composure, 


has made a wide breach in the social and pro- 
fessional circles. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Hisroricai. Society. — Trenton, | 


Jan. 19.—The New Jersey Historical Society 
held its annual meeting in Trenton, the Rev. 
Joun Hatt, D. D., one of the executive commit- 
tee, presiding. 

Mr. Whitehead, the corresponding secretary, 
made a report upon the correspondence of the 
society since the meeting in May, submitting a 
large number of letters from other kindred in- 


stitutions and individuals, on matters connected | 
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| connection with the Society. 
| adopted, to publish alist of members in the next 


[Mar,, 


with the operations of the society, many of them 
transmitting valuable donations to the library 
or cabinets. Among other interesting articles 
received was an old vellum covered book, con- 
taining the first records of surveys,deeds, &c., 
in the towns of Woodbridge, Middlesex county, 
extending from 1668 to 17381. Mr. Whitehead 
reported that, in consequenice of the inability of 
any of the Vice Presidents to attend, the treas- 
urer, Mr. Alofson, and himself had represented 
the society by invitation, at the commemoration 
by the New York society, of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the conquest of New Netherland, 
by the English in 1664, on the 12th October last. 

The Librarian, Mr. Congar, presented a long 
list of donations received from various parts of 
the country, including many rare and valuable 
contributions for the library. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Alofsen, reported the 
balance of cash on hand, Jan. Ist, $86215. The 
invested funds amount to $700 and the real es- 
tate and publications on hand were valued at 
$4,528 75. 

Mr. Whitehead, from the Publication Com- 


‘mittee, reported the recent issue of another 


number of the ‘ Proceedings,” completing the 
9th volume, and also the 6th volume of the 
‘Collections,’ containing the ‘‘Newark Town 
Records. The Committee suggest to members 
residing in the old towns of the state the proprie- 
ty of taking steps to secure the publication of 
similar records yet to be found of the men and 
measures that led to their sucessful establish- 
ment and subsequent prosperity ; promising the 
co-operation of the society in any undertaking 
of the kind. 

Mr. W. Rutherford, from the Library Com- 
mittee, reported a renewal of the lease of the 
Society’s rooms for three years from next April, 
and urged liberal subscriptions to the Library 
Fund for necessary bindings, arranging of manu- 
scripts, &c. Mr. Alofsen, from the Special 
Committee on that subject, reported that the 
members of the Society number 278, of whom 
69 are resident paying members. Those in 
arrears had been addressed on the subject, and 
those who did not respond after being twice ad- 
dressed, were presumed to have dropped their 
A resolution was 


number of the proceedings. 

Mr. C. C. Haven, of the Executive Commit- 
tee, presented a report of the progress of the 
Society during the past year, observing that the 


| library was increased by 225 volumes, besides 


hundreds of pamphlets, newspapers, &c., &c. 


| The donations of Mr. Alofsen, in books and 


money were especially commended. Some dis- 
appointment was expressed that so few memo- 
rials of the war had been received, and legisla- 
tion on the subject was suggested. Twenty 
years having elapsed since the organization of 
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the Society, the report recounted the work ac- 
complished in gathering materials for history 
during that period, and its contributions to the 
historical literature of the country. No Society 
in the union, unaided by state appropriations, 
had in so short a period attained such stability 
and usefulness. 


Several gentlemen proposed at the last meet- | 


ing were elected members, and new nominations 
were received. The following standing com- 
mittees were announced. 

On Publications—Richard 8. Field, William 
A. Whitehead, Henry W. Green, Samuel H. 


Pennington, M. D., and Rev. John Hall, D. D. | 


On Statistics—Joseph P. Bradley, F. Wolcott 
Jackson, Rev, Samuel M. Hammell, S. A. Far- 
rand, E. M. Shreve. 

On Nominations—Dayid A. Hayes, Peter 8S. 
Duryee,.and Rev, R. K. Rogers, D. D. 


On the Library — Walter Rutherfurd, Peter S. | 


Duryee, John P. Jackson, Isaac P. Trimble, M. 


D., with the Treasurer and officers residing in | 


Newark. 


The following officers were elected for 1865, 


President — Hon. James Parker. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Richard 8. Field, Hon. 
Henry W. Green, John Rutherfurd, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary— William A. White- 
head, Newark. 

Recording Secretary—David A. Hayes, Newark. 

Librarian— Samuel H, Congar, Newark. 

Treasurer —Solomon Alofsen, Jersey City. 


Executive Committee—Samuel H. Pennington, | 


M. D., Hon. Charles 8. Olden, Rev. R. K. Rogers, 
D, D., Peter 8S. Duryee, Esq., Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., C. C. Haven, Esq., Rev. Samuel M. Ham- 
mell, Lyndon A. Smith, M. D., and Hon. John 
Clement. 

Mr. Bradley presented in behalf of Mr, Phile- 
mon Dickinson of Trenton, an interesting histo- 
rical document, being one of the five original re- 


ports emanating from the commissioners of Vir- | 


ginia, Delaware, P_nnsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York, who met at Annapolis in 1786 to con- 
sider what means were necessary for the adop- 
tion of a better general system of government 
for the States. Mr. Bradley explained the cir- 
cumstances which led to the meeting of the com- 


missioners and the more important consequences | 


flowing from it, culminating in the adoption of 
the constitution in 1787. The report presented 
was the one sent to the State of Delaware, and 
bore the signature of John Dickinson, the 
‘farmer’ of Pennsylvania. 

The Society then took a recess for dinner, 
and on reassembling, Hon, Ricuarp 8. Fie.p, 
Vice President, in the chair, J. P. Brapiey, Esq., 
in feeling terms alluded to thé death of Hon. 
Wo. L. Dayron, and the loss it entailed upon the 
Society, the State and the nation. He conclu- 
ded by offering a series of resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted. The resolutions 
express regret at Mr. Dayton’s sudden decease, 





and sympathy with his family; refer to his em- 
inent services to the State and nation, and pro- 
vide for a committee to procure, if practicable, 
the preparation of some permanent and fitting 
memorial of his career. Messrs J. P. Bradley, 
Henry W. Green and Fred. T. Frelinghuysen 
were appointed as such committee. 

The Society then listened with great interest 
to a paper read by Judge Fietp on the life, 
character and services of its late President, ex- 
Chief Justice Hornblower. 

Mr. Whitehead offered a series of resolutions, 
which were adopted, recognizing the many pub- 
lic and private virtues of Judge Hornblower, 
referring to his useful labors in behalf of the 
Society, of which he was one of the earliest and 
best friends; and dwelling upon his eminent 


| usefulness as a Judge, patriot, philanthropist, 


and christian. 
The Society adjourned to meet in Newark on 
the third Thursday of May. 


Hotes on Books. 


The New England Historic Genealogical Register, 
October, 1864. 
It is not too late to notice the October num- 


| ber of the Register, which closes the eightcenth 
| volume of that most valuable repository, It 


comes adorned with two portraits, that of Hon. 
Henry W. Cushman, and that of John Baxter. 
Besides memoirs of both these gentlemen, it con- 
tains a continuation of the article on the Author 
of Massachusettensis which leaves little doubt 


| on the subject; extracts from records of various 


places, the Barnaby Family, Watsom Geneal- 
ogy, Massachusetts Small Bills of 1722, &c. 


Remarks and Resolutions Commemorative of the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, LLD., by the American 
Antiquarian Society, at their first Meeting after 
his death. Worcester, 1864. 

We have already had occasion to speak of 
these proceedings in a previous notice. This 
separate and beautifully printed editfon gives 
Mr, Livermore’s eloquent and comprehensive 
view of the character of the Nestor who bore 
unsullied, through more than three generations, 
a name which was a responsibility from being 
already illustrious, 


Tercentenary Celebration of the Birth of Shakspeare, 
by the New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, at Boston, Mass., April 23, 1864. Boston, 
1864. 8°. 71 pp, 

The readers of the Magazine are already ac- 
quainted by our report with this celebration. 
The proceedings are here given in full in a style 
of the highest typographical beauty, rendering 
it a choice addition to Shaksperiana. 
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A memorial of John, Henry and Richard Townsend 
and their Descendants. New York; W. A. 
Townsend, 1865. 12° 233 pp. 

This very neat volume from the pen and press 
of a well known publisher, is to some extent a 
family history, in its tracing the descents from the 
three brothers, but is also a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Long Island. It begins 
with the original deed for Oyster Bay, given by 
Assiapum or Mohanes in 1658, to Peter Wright, 
Samuel Mayo and William Leverich, and gives 
@ very interesting history of the early settlers of 
Oyster Bay. Among other interesting items, 
we find that Bradford, the first printer of the 
Middle Colonies, lived here prior to 1708, and 
apparently supplied the town with some of the 
atill extant Record books. 

The Genealogy of the Townsends begins on 
page 81. John, Henry and Richard Townsend, 
were English Friends who settled on the island 
under the Dutch rule, John being one of the 
patentees of Flushing, under Gov. Kief in, 1645, 
They were sufferers for conscience sake, under 
Stuyvesant: and their descendants have con- 
tinued respected citizens of Queens County. 
Several of them have been men distinguished in 
the State Annals, 


An Address delivered before the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society at the Annual Meeting 
held in Boston, Mass., January 4, 1865, by 
Winslow Lewis, M D., President of the Soci- 
ety, to which is added a report of the proceed- 
ings at said meeting. Boston: 1865. 8°20 pp. 
The address of Dr. Lewis is well worthy of 

study and reflection. The neglect of a sound 
and philosophical course of historical study in 
our colleges and universities, the disproportion- 
ate space given in many of our works to Ameri- 
can writers of simple mediocrity, are among the 
points on which he dwells. The former is a 
great evil. A course of General History, and 
one of American History, especially as connected 
with European history, should form a part of 
every College, but really history seems almost 
as completely banished as English literature, 
which is seldom made a matter of systematic 
study. 


A poetical Epistle to his Excellency George Wash- 
ington Esq., Commander-in-Chief of the Armies 
of the United States of America, from an inhab- 


itants of the State of Maryland, to which is an- | 


nexed a short sketch of General Washington’s 
Life and Character. Annapolis, printed, 1779. 
London, reprinted 1780. (Edition 75 copies. 
25 large paper.) 

Mr. Francis 8. Hoffman has reproduced this 


curious little poem, which as the reader will see | 


was reprintedin England. The object does not, 
however, appear. It was ‘for the charitable 
purpose of raising a few guineas to relieve, in a 





small measure, the distresses of some hundreds 
of American prisoners, now suffering confine- 
ment in the goals of England.’’ With all the 
progress of nearly a century, we would hardly 
permit North or South a similar publication now, 


A History of the Delaware Department of the Great 
Cantral Fair for the U.S.Sanitary Commission, 
held in Philadelphia, June, 1862. Wilming- 
ton Reg., 1864. 8°. 

Delaware, hitherto so little represented in his- 
torical contributions, hes awakened, and now in 
earnest begins to claim her place. If small in 
extent, she is nevertheless rich in her historic 
part, and has before her the noble example of 
Rhode Island, which, small like herself, can nev- 
ertheless point to her state and local histories, to 
her libraries, and galleries, to her zealous labor- 
ers in every branch of history. 

The newly established Historical Society shows 
the right feeling, and in the present brochure, 
the committee give a history of Delaware’s part 
in the Sanitary Fair. 


The Bladensburg Races, written shortly after the 
Capture of Washington City, August 24, 1816. 
Printed for the Purchaser. 1816. 

A Mr. George C. Beadle has reprinted, on the 
large paper at Munsell’s press, this lively squib 
of fifty yearsago. The edition professes to be 
limited to seventy-five copies, and will doubtless 
be sought with avidity by collectors. The poem 
is an imitation of John Gilpin and a satire on 
President Madison’s flight from Washington. 


Historical Collectors of the Essex Institute, Aug, 
1864.—Vol. vi. No, 4. 

This number opens with a very interesting 
paper on Wenham Pond, remarkable among other 
things for ice, which has been used to explode 
gunpowder ; Extracts from the town records of 
Salem, Lynn and Rowley; asketch of Nathaniel 
Ward of Ipswich; sketches of Rev, Asa Dunbar 
and Jonathan Gardner Hale; Memoranda. 


Miscellany. 


For Coin Fancizrs.—The Washington cent of 
1783 is not very rare or valuable, as they make 
them in England now. The Washington cent of 
1791 is quite rare, and is worth from 83 to $25, 
according tothe state of preservation the speci- 
men is in; but the copper Washington coin of 
1792 is more valuable than all, and is of great 
rarity. . 


The late William Curtis Noyes devised his 
valuable library, said to be one of the largest 
and finest in the state of New York, to Hamil- 
ton College in the state of New York, 





